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PREFACE. 


The Perfian language is rich, melodious, and 
elegant ; it has been fpoken for many ages by 
the greateft princes in the politeft courts of 
Afiaj and a number of admirable works have 
been written in it by hiftorians, philofophers, 
and poets, who found it capable of expreiSng 
with equal advantage the moft beautiful and 
the moft elevated fentiments. 

It muft feem ftrangc, therefore, fhat the ftudy 
of this language fhould be fo little cultivated at 
a time when a tafte for general and diffufive 
learning feems .univerfally to prevail; ^d that * 
The fine produdlions of a. celebrated nation 
fliould reniain in mamifcript upon the Ihelves 
of our publick libraries, without a fiqgle ad-«\ 
mirer who rnight open their trfiafures to‘his 
countrymen, and difplay their oeaufies to the 
light; but if we confider the fubjedt with a 
.proper attention, we fliall difeover a variety of 
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caufes which have concurred to obftruflt the 
progrefs of Eaftern literature. 

Some men never heard of the Afiatick writ¬ 
ings, and others will net be , convinced that 
there is any thing valuable in them; fome pre¬ 
tend to be buiy, and others are really idlej 
fome deteft the Perfians, becaufe they believe 
in Mahomed, and others defpife their language, 
bccaufe they do not underftand it: we all love 
to excufe, or to conceal, our ignorance, and are 
feldom willing to allow any excellence beyond 
the limits of our own attainments: like the fa- 
vages, who thought that the fun rofe and fet 
for them alone, and could not imagine that the 
waves, which furrounded their ifland, left coral 
and pearls upon any other Ihore. 

Another obvious reafon for the negled of 
the Ferfian language is the great fcarcity of 
books, which are neceffary to be read before it 
can be perfcdly learned: the greater part of 
them are preferved in the different mufeums 
and libraries'of Europe, where they are fhewn 
more as objeds of curiolity than as fources of 
information! and are admired, like the cha- 
raders on a Chinefe fcrcen, more for their gay 
colours than' for their meaning. 

Thus, while the excellent writings of Greece 
and Rome are ftudied by every man of a liberal 
education, and diffufe a general refinement 
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through our part of the .world, the works of the 
Perfians, a nation’equally diftinguilhed, in an¬ 
cient hiftory, are either wholljj unknown to us, 
or confidered as entiijsly deftitute of tafte and 
invention. 

But if this branch cf literature has hiet with 
f(5 many obfirudlions from the ignorant, it has, 
certainly, been Checked in. its progrefs by the 
learned ^hemfelves; moft of whom have con¬ 
fined their ftudy to the.minute refearches of 
verbal criticifni; like men who difeover a pre¬ 
cious mine, but inftead of fearching for the 
rich ore, or for gems, amufe themfelves with 
collcdling fmooth pebbles and pieces of cryftal. 
Others miftook reading for learning, which 
ought to be carefully diftingtuKhed by every 
man of fenfe, and were fatisfied with running 
over a great number of manufefipts in a fuper- 
ficial manner, without condefeending to be 
flopped by their difficulty, or to dwell upon 
their beauty and elegance. The reft have left 
nothing more Jbehind them than gramniars anct 
dictionaries; and though they deferve the 
praifes dire to unwearied pains *and induftry, 
yet they would, perhaps, have gainetl'a more 
Ihining reputation, if they had jeontributed to 
beautify and enlig'hten the vaftftcmple’of learft- 
ing, inftead of fpending their lives, in adorning 
only its porticos and avenues. 
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There is nothing which has tended more to 
bring pplite letters into difcrejdit, than the total 
infenfibility of commentators and criticks to the 
beauties of the authors ^hom they profefs to 
illuftrate: few of them feem-to have received 
the fmalleft pleafurc from the moft elegant 
compofitions, unlefs they found fomc miftakte 
of a tranferiber to ibe corredt^d, or fome efta- 
bliihed reading to be changed, fome, obfeure 
expreffion to be explained, or fomc clear paffage 
to be made obfeure by their notes. 

It is a circumftance equally unfortunate, that 
men of the moil refined taftc and the brightefi; 
parts are apt to look upon a clofe application 
to the ftudy of languages as inconfiftent with 
their fpirit and * genius; fo that the ftate of 
letters feems to be divided into two claflcs, men 
of learning who have no tafte, and men of 
tafte who have no learning. 

M. de Voltaire, who excels all writers of his 
age and country in the elegance of his ftyle, 
and the wonderful variety of his talents, ac¬ 
knowledges the beauty of the Perfian images 
and fentimen'ts, and has, verfified a very fine 
paflage frdm Sadi, whom he compares to Pe¬ 
trarch: if tha';; extraordinary man had added a 
knowl^ge ■ of -the Afiatick languages to his 
‘Other acquifitions, we ihould by this time have 
J^n the poems and hiftories of Perfia in an 
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European drefs, and anyv other recommendation 
of them woujd Have been unneceflary. 

But there is yet anothej caufe which has 
operated more ftroogly than any before men¬ 
tioned towards* preventing the rife of oriental 
literature; I mean 'the fmall encouragement 
* which the princes^ and nobles of Europe have 
given to men*of letters.* It is an indifputable 
truth, .that learning will always flourifh moft 
where the ampleft revaards are propofed to the 
indurtry of the learned; and that the moft 
fliining periods in the annals of literature are 
the reigns of wife and liberal princes, who 
know that fine writers are the oracles of the 
world, from whofe teftimony every king, ftatef- 
man, and hero muft expedt l^He cenfure or ap¬ 
probation of pofterity. In the old ftates of 
Greece the higheft honours were g.ivcn to 
poets, philofophers, and oratorS; and a fingle 
city (as an eminent writer * obferves) in the 
memory of one man, produced more numerous 
and fplendid jnonuments of human gpnius than 
moft other nations have afforded in a courfe of 
ages. 

The liberality of the Ptolemief^.in Egypt 
drew a number of learned m£» and poets to 
their court, whofe works rentain to the prefent 


* Afcham, 
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age the models of tafl:e*and elegance; and the 
writers, whom Auguftus protedled, brought 
their compofition to a degree of perfeftion, 
which the language of mortals cannot furpafs. 
Whilft all the nations of Europe were covered 
with the deepeft (hade of ignorance, the Califs 
in Afia encouraged the Mahomedans to im¬ 
prove their talents, and cultivate the fine arts j 
and even the Turkilh Sultan, who drove the 
Greeks from Conftantinople, was a patron of 
literary merit, and was himfelf an rdegant poet. 
The illuflrious family of Medici invited to Flo¬ 
rence the learned men whom the Turks had 
driven from their country, and a general light 
fucceeded the gloom which ignorance and fu- 
perflition had fpread through the weftern world. 
But that light has not continued to fhine with 
equal fplcndour; and though fomc flight efforts 
have been made to reftore it, yet it feems to 
have been gradually decaving for the lafl cen¬ 
tury : it grows very faint in Italy; it feems 
wholly eytingtiiifhed in France ; and whatever 
fparks of it remain in other countries are con¬ 
fined to the cloTets of humble and modefl; men, 
^ ^ « • 
and are not general enough to have their pro¬ 
per influence. ■ 

The nobles of our days confider learning as 
a fubordinate acquifition, which would not be 
/ronfiftent with the dignity of their fortunes, 
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and fliould be left ta thofc who toil in a lower 
fphere of life : buf they do not refledl on the, 
many advantages which the ftudy of polite 
letters would, givcf peculiarly to perfons of 
eminent rank and higji employments} who, in- 
ftead of relieving their fatigues by a feries of 
unmanly pleafures,, or ;ifelefs diverfions, might 
fpend their leifure in inrfproving their know¬ 
ledge, and in converfing with the great ftatef- 
men, orators, and philofophers of aqtiquity. 

If learning in general has met with fo little 
encouragement, ftill lefs can be expe<fled for 
that branch of it, which lies fo far removed 
from the common path, and which the greater 
part of mankind have hitherto confidcred as In¬ 
capable of yielding either entertainment or in- 
ftru61ion: if pains and want^ be the lot of a 
fcholar, the life of an orientalilb muft certainly 
be attended with pfculiar hardfhips. Gentius, 
who publifhed a beautiful Perlian work called 
T^be Bed of Rofes, with an ufeful but inelegant 
tranflation, lived obfeurely in Holland, and died 
in mifery. Hyde, who might have contributed 
greatly fowards the«progrefs of e ^ftern learning, 
formed a number of expenfive projedls with 
that view, .but had not the fiipport and’aflift- 
ance which they deiprved an*d required. The 
labours of Meniniki immortalized and ruined 
him: his dictionary of the Afiatick languages 
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is, perhaps, the moft laborious compilation that 
was ever undertaken by anyfingle man; but he 
complains in his preface that his patrimony was 
exhaufted by the great cxpence of employing 
and fupporting a number of writers and print¬ 
ers, and of raifing a new prefs for the oriental 
chanuflers. M. d’Herbelot, indeed, received 
the moft fplendid reward of his induftry: he 
was invited to Italy by Ferdinand II. duke of 
Tufeany, who entertained him with that ftrik- 
ing munificence which always diftinguifhed the 
race of the Medici; after the death of Ferdi¬ 
nand, the illuftrious Colbert recalled him to 
Paris, where he enjoyed the fruits of his labour, 
and fpent the remainder of his days in an ho¬ 
nourable and eafy retirement. But this is a 
rare example; the other princes of Europe 
have not imitated the duke of Tufeany; and 
Chriftian VII. was relervcdto be the protestor 
of the eaftern mufes in the prefent age. 

Since the literature of Alia was fo much ne- 
glefted, aad the caufes of that negledt were fo 
various, we could not have expedled that any 
flight power jwould rouze ''the nations of Eu¬ 
rope from their inattention to it; and they 
wouldj perhaps', have perfifted in defpifing it, if 
they had not been animated by the moft power¬ 
ful incentive that can influence the mind of 
man; intereft was the magick wand which 
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brought them all within one circlo} intereft 
was the charm* which gave the languages of 
the Eaft a real and folid importance. By one 
of thofe revolutions, which no human prudence 
could hav^ fofefeen, the Perfian language found 
its way into India; that rich and celabrated em^ 
.pire, which, by the flourifhing date of our 
commerce, has been the fource of incredible 
wealth to the merchants of Europe. A variety 

of caufes, which need not be mentioned here, 

• 

gave the Engliih nation a mod; extefifive power 
in that kingdom: our India company began to 
take under their protedrion the princes of the 
country, by whofe protedion they gained their 
firft fettlement; a number of important affairs 
were to be tranfaded in peac^ and war between 
nations equally jealous of one another, who had 
not the common inftrument of conveying their 
fentiments; the fervants of the company re¬ 
ceived letters whidh they could not read, and 
were ambitious of gaining titles of which they 
could not comprehend the meaning; it was 
found highly dangerous to employ the natives 
as interpreters, upon whofe fidelity they could 
not depend; and it was at lall: diiw-f'ercd, that 
they muff: apply themfelves to .the ftudy of the 
Perfian larfguage, in which al^’thp letters from 
the Indian princes wfere written. A few men 
of parts and taftc, who refided in Bengal, have 
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fincc amafed themfelves with the literature of 

• • 

the Eaft, and have fpent their leifure in reading 
the poems and hiftories of ^erfiaj but they 
found a reafon in every page to regret their 
ignorance of the Arabick langfiage; without 
which their knowledge muft be very circum- 
feribed arid imperfedt. The languages of Alia 
will now, perhaps, be Itudied with uncommon 
ardour; they are known to be ufeful, and will 
foon be found inftrudlive and entertaining; the 
valuable rrianuferipts that enrich our publick 
libraries will be in a few years elegantly printed; 
the manners and fentiments of the eaftern na¬ 
tions will be perfectly known; and the limits of 
our knowledge will be no Icls extended than 
the bounds of our empire. 

It was with a view to facilitate the progrefs 
of this branch of literature, that I reduced to 
order the following inftrudtions for the Perlian 
language, which I had collcdted feveral years 
ago; but I would not prefent my grammar to 
the publick till I had confiderably enlarged and 
improved'it: I have, therefore, endeavoured to 
lay down the cleareft and moft accurate rules, 
which I' iiiVe illuftrated by felcdl examples 
from the moft elegant writers; I have carefully 
compared my work with every coittpolition of 
the fame nature that has*fallen into my hands; 
and though on fo general a fubjed I muft have 
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made feveral obfervatkais which are cpmimon to 
all, yet I flatter,myfclf that my own remarks, 
the difpofition ot the whole book, and the paf- 
flxges quoted in it, will fuffiCiently diftinguifli it 
as an original* ^rodudtion. Though I am not 
confcious that there '■are any eflfential miftakes 
, or omiffions in it, yet I am fenfible that it falls 
very ihort of perfeClioft, which feems to with¬ 
draw itfelf from the purfiiit of mortals, in pro¬ 
portion to their endeavours of attaining it; like 
the talifman in the Arabian tales, which a bird 
carried from tree to tree as often as its purfuer 
approached it. But it has been my chief care 
to avoid all the harfh and afteded terms of art 
which render moft didadick works fo tedious 
and unpleafant, and which, only perplex the 
learner, without giving him any real knowledge: 
1 have even refrained from making any enqui¬ 
ries into general grammar, or frpm entering into 
thofe fubjeds which have already been fo ele¬ 
gantly difeufled by the moft judicious philoib- 
pher*, the moft learned divine-f-, and the moft 
laborious fcholar of the prefent age if.* 

It was my firft defign to prefix to the gram¬ 
mar a hiftory of the* Perfian langaags-from the 

* See Hermei. 

+ A fliort Introduftlon to Engl’fli G"arRniaf. 

} The grammar prefixed to the O.CUonary of the Englilh liJUM 
guage. 
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time of Xenophon to pur days, ahd to have 
added a copious praxis of tales and poems ex- 
trafled frpm the claflical writers of Perfia j but 
as thofe additions would have delayed the pub¬ 
lication of the grammar, which Was principally 
wanted, I thought it adv'ifable to referve them 
for a feparate volume, which the publick may. 
expeft in the courfe of 'the enfujng winter. I 
have made a large colledion of materials for a 
general hiftory of Afia, and for an account of 
the geography, philofophy, and literature of the 
eaftern nations, all which I propofe to arrange 
in order, if my more folid and more important 
ftudies will allow me any intervals of leifure*. 

I cannot forbear acknowledging in this place 
the fignal marks.. of kindnefs and attention, 
which I have received from many learned and 
noble perfons; but General Carnac has obliged 
me the moft fepfibly of them, by fupplying me 
with a valuable colleition ’ of Perfian manu- 
feripts on every branch of eaftern learning, 
from which many of the beft examples in the 
following' grammar are extrafted. A very 
learned Profeflor f at Oxford has promoted my 
ftudies vdiV -chat candour and benevolence 

*See the of tpe Ver/tau Language, a Dejeription of Jfia, 

and a Short Hiftory <f 'Per/ta, publiflied with my Life of Nader 
Shah in the year 1773. 

+ Dr. Hunt. 
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which To emm^tly di^r^uiih hiQ); .a^ many 
excellent men that are the principal ormajcnts 
of that univerfity have conferred the higheft 

favours on me, of which I ihall ever retain a 

• 

grateful ferffe: hy 11 take a lingular pleafure in 
confelling that t anl ^indebted to d foreign no¬ 
bleman* for the little knowledge which 1 have 
happened to acquire of* tl^e Perfian language* 
and that my zeal for the poetry and philology 
of the Xliaticks was owmg to his Converfation, 
and to the agreeable correfpondence with which 
he Hill honours me. 

Before I conclude this Preface it will be pro¬ 
per to add a few remarks upon the method of 
learning the Perlian language, and upon the ad¬ 
vantages which the learner may’expedl: from it* 
When’the ftudent can read the charafters with 
fluency, and has learned the true pronunciation 
of every letter from the mouth of a native, let 
him perule the grammar with attention, and 
commit to memory the regular inflexions of the 
nouns and verbs: he needs not bujden his tnind 
with thofe that deviate from the common form, 
as they will be infeniibly learned in a fliort 
courfe of reading. By this time hc'VvSl find a 
didlionary necelTary, and I hope hy will believe 
me, when I’aflerffrom a long experience, thsft. 


* Baron Reviski. 
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whoever poffefles the admirable work of Mt- 
hinfkiv^ill have no ocJcafioii for any other *> - 
tionary of 'the I^erlian tongue. He mav p. - 
teed by the help of thi? work to analyfe th 
palTages quoted in the grammar, and to examine 
in what manner they illuftrate the rules; in the 
mean time he muft not negledt to converfe with 
his living inftrudtor', and to learn frorh him the 
phrafes of common difeourfe, and the names of 
vifible ol^edls, which he will foon imprint on 
his memory,' if he will take the trouble to look 
for them in the didionary: and here I muft 
caution him againft condemning a work as de- 
fed:ive, becaufe he cannot find in it every word 
which he hearsj for founds in general are caught 
imperfedtly by the ear, and many words are 
fpelled and pronounced very differently. 

The firft book that I would recommend to 
him is the Ouliftan or Bed of Rofes, a work 
which is highly efteemed in the Eaft, and of 
which there are feveral tranflations in the lan¬ 
guages pf Europe: the manuferipts of this book 
are very common; and by comparing them with 
the printed edition of Gentius, he will foon 
learn t^^eautiful flowing hand ufed in Perfia, 
which confifts of bold ftrokes and fiourifhes, 
and cannof be'^imitated by our types. It will 
then be a proper time for .“'iin to read fome 
ftiort and ealy chapter in .liis work, and to 
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tra/iflate it intd his iiatrve langilage with the 
utmoft exadnefs ( let him then lay afide the 
original, and after a proper in|;f rval let him turn 
the fame chagter back into Perfian by the af- 
fiftance of the grammar and didionary; let hint 
afterwards compare his fecond tranllation with 
the original, and corred its faults accordirig to 
that model. This is the •exercife/o often re- 
.commeqded by the old rhetoricians, by which 
a ftudent will gradually, acquire the^ ftyle and 
manner of any author, whom he defires to imi¬ 
tate, and by which almoll any language may be 
learned in fix months with eafe and pleafure. 
When he can exprefs his fentiments in Perfian 
with tolerable facility, I would advife him to 
read fome elegant hiftory or ^oem with an in¬ 
telligent native, who will explain to him in 
common words the refined expreffions that oc¬ 
cur in reading, and will point oiit the beauties 
of learned allufions and local images. The 
moft excellent book in the language is, in my 
opinion, the cslledion of tales and fables called 
Anvab Soheilihy Vaez, furnamed Caflieli, 
who took'the celebrated work of’Bidpai or Pil- 
pay for his text, and has comprifed all ,the wif- 
doin of the eaftern nations in fourteen beautiful 
chapters. At fome leisure hoiir he may defire 
his Munfhi or writer to tranfcribe a fedion from 
the Guliftan, or a fable of Caftiefi, in the com- 
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mOn broken hand ufed in India, which he wiH 
learn perfeftly in a few days by comparing all 
its turns and contractions with the more regular 
hands of the Arabs and Perlian^: he muft not 
be difcouraged by the difficulty of reading the 
Indian letters, for the characters are in reality 
the fame with thofe .in which our books are 
printed, and are orlly rendered difficult by the 
frequent omiffion of the diacritical points, and 
the want, of regularity in the pofition of the 
words: but we all know that we are often at a 
lofs to read letters which we receive in our na¬ 
tive tongue; and it has been proved that a man 
who has a perfeCt knowledge of any language, 
may, with a proper attention, decypher a letter 
in that idiom, though it be written in characters 
which he has never feen before, and of which 
he has no alphabet. 

In ftiort, I am perfuad^d, that whoever will 
ftudy the Perfian language according to my 
plan, will in lefs than a year be able to tranflate 
and to .anfwer any letter from aa Indian prince, 
and to converfe with the natives of India, not 
only with^ency, but with elegance. But if 
he defires to diftinguifh himfelf as an eminent 
trailflator, afld to underftand not oply the gene¬ 
ral purport of a coiqpofition, but even the 
graces and ornaments of it, he muft neceffarily 
learn the Arabick tongue, which is blended 
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w5fh the Perfian in fo Angular a manner, that 
one period often contains both languages, wholly 
diftindl from each other in expreffion and idiom, 
but perfedly i|nitedtin fenfe and conftrudion. 
This muft appear ftrange to an European reader; 
but he may form fortie idea of this uncommon 
mixture, when he ig to^d that the two Afiatick 
languages are not always mixed like the words 
.of Ronian and Saxon origin in this period, 
“ The true law is right* reafon, confprmable to 
“ the nature of things; which calls us to duty 
“ by commanding, deters us from An by for- 
“ bidding*but as we may fuppofe the Latin 
and Englifh to be connected in the following 
fentence, “ The true lex is reda ratio, conform- 
“ able naturse, 'which by commanding vocet ad 
officium, by forbidding a fraude deterreat.” 

A knowledge of thefe two languages will b® 
attended with a variety of advantages to thofe 
who acquire it: the Hebrew, Chaldaick, Sy- 
riack, and Ethiopean tongues are dialeds of the 
Arabick, and bear as near a refemblancae tp it as 
the lonick to the Attick Greek j the jargon of 
Indoftan,*very improperly called’the language 
of the Moors, contains fo great a number of 
PerAan words, that I was able ivith very ’little 


* See Middleton's Eife of Cicero, vol. III. p. 351. 
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difficulty to read the febfes of Pilpai which larc 
tranllated into that idiom .•‘the Turkifli contains 
ten Arabick or Perfian words for one originally 
Scythian, by which it has-been/o refined, that 
the modern kings of Petfia were fond of fpeak- 
ing it in their courts: in Ihort, there is fcarce a 
country in Afia or Africa,^ from the fource of 
the Nile to the wall" of China, in which a man 
who underftands Arabick, Pet^fian, andTurkifh, 
may not travel with fatisfadion, or tranfad the 
moft important afikirs with advantage and fe- 
curity. 

As to the literature of Afia, it will not, per¬ 
haps, be effentially ufeful to the greater part of 
mankind, who have neither leifure nor inclina¬ 
tion to cultivate fo extenfive a branch of learn- 
ing ; but the civil and natural hiftory of fuch 
mighfy empires as India, Perfia, Arabia, and 
Tartary, cannot fail of delighting thofe who 
love to view the great picture of the univerfe, 
.or to learn by what degrees the moft obfeure 
fiates have rifen to glory, and the moft fiourifli- 
ing kingdoms have funk to decay; the philofo- 
pher will x onfider thofC works as highly va¬ 
luable, by which he may trace the human mind 
in all. its various appearances^ from the rudeft to 
the moft cultivated ftate: and the man of tafte 
Will undpubtedly be pleafed tc^ unlock the ftpres 
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of jiative genius, and,to.gather the flowers of 
unreflrrained and lyxuriant fancy* 

* My profeffional ftudies having wholly engaged my attention, 
and induced me,not o»ly to atAndon oriental literature, but. even to 
efface, as far as j)offible,*the very traces of it from my ro'mory, 1 
committed the condu6l and revvfal of this edition of ri^y Grammar, 
agd the competition of the Index to Mr. Pichardfon, in wiiofe fhill 
I have a perfe£V confidence} aiit> from whofe applicatieti to the 
eafiem languages, 1 have hopes that tbh learned world will reap no 
fmall advantage. 
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The learner is fuppofed to be acquainted 
with the common terms of grammar, and to 
know that the Pexfians write their charafters 
from the right hand to the left. 

There are thirty-two Pcriian letters. 
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The fecond and fourth columns of thcfe let¬ 
ters from the right hand ace ufed only when 
they are connected with a preceding letter j as 

Mohammed. Every letter, Ihould be 
conneded with that which follows it, except 
thefe feven ; I alif, O dal, zal, ra, ^ zd,Jf 
zha, and j vau, which ace never joined to the 
following letter, as “Vvill appear from the words 
liT” rj berk a leaf, daveri a dommion. 

Though the perfedt pronunciation of thefe 
letters can be learned only from the mouth of a 
Per/ian or an Indian, yet it will be proper to add 
a few obfervations upon the moft remarkable of 
them. 


OF CONSONANTS. 

It will be needlefs to fay much of the three 
firft confonants fince their found is 

exadly the fame as our h, />, and t, in the words 
6ar, peer, and too, which would be written in 
Perfian_^b and Jj, 


This letter, which the Arabs pronounce like 
a th, has in, Perfian the fame found with a 
or s, as Abu Leis, a” proper name. It 

might, therefore, have been rcjedled from the 
Perfian alphabet without any inconvenience} 
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bu^ il is ufeful in (bowing the Grigin of words, 
as it is feldom, or never, uled in any that ar« 
not Arahick. The fame may be obferved of 
the followmg .lettene, 

which rarely ocdur in words originally Perfi^ 

The firft of thefe letters anfwers to our foft 
S which a Perfian would write ^ or to 

our ; in Jarj\s^: the fecond of then! ^ founds 
exadly like our in the words cherry, cheek-, 
as Chirkes Circajia. 


C 

^ is a very ftrong afpirate* and may be ex- 

preded in our charaders by a double h, as Jlav 
hhal a condition. 


t 

• is formed in the throat, and has a (bunfl 
like the German ch j but the Perfians pronounce 
it lefs harfhly than ihe Arabs, and give it the 
found of c before a, o, or « in the Ti^fcan dia¬ 
led, as chan a lord, whfch a Florentine 
would pronounce like can. Tftis i^ the word Vo 
varioufly and fo erroncoufly written by the Eu¬ 
ropeans. The fovereign lord of Tartary is. 
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neither the ciam, as oor travellers call him, nor 
ihe as Voltaire will have it, but the 
khan, or can, with an afpirate on the firft letter. 

O 

anfwcrs exaftly to our d in deery 

This letter, which the Arabs pronounce dh, 
has in Pcrlian the found of j z, and is often 
confounded with it; thus they write 
and guzelhten to pafs: It is feldom 

ufed but in Arabick words; though it fometimes 
occurs in words purely Perfian, as 
Azarbijan the province of Media, fo called from 
azar, an old word for fire, becaufe the 
adorers of fire, if we believe the Afiatick hif- 
torians, firft built their temples in that province. 

J 

^ and the three liquids <3are pronounced 
fexadtly like our r, /, m, «; as arani rejl^ 
laleh a tulip, naar a ferpent, (mU nan 
bread. But before a c .> has the found of m, 
as kumbed a tower, yfis. amber amber- 
grit* 

J 

j has-the found of our lalehzir '^ 

bed of tulips. 
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This letter hsts the lbun3 of our f in the 
woiids fknfure, tretifure\ and correfponds pre- 
cifely with th&lbft g of the French in gens, or 
their j in j-iur. It may be cxprclTed in our cha- 
raders by %b, as .xJfJ’zhalch dew, for it has the 
fame relation to z \%hich Jh has to s. 

and 

and ^ are oar s and as eLa Se¬ 
lim iliah king Selim. 


hj la 

Thefe four letters are pronounced by the 
Arabs in a manner peculiar to themfelves; but 
in Peffian ,thcy arc confounded with other let¬ 
ters. differs little from y*, as_^t3e>w5 Sad- 
dar t/je name of a Ferfian book ; and L has’nearly 
the fame found with ud as Jas. otr ejfence ; a 
word often ufed in Englifli, fince our connedion 
wiih India, to denote the precious perfume 
called otter of rofes. The word is Arabick, as 

the lottery c and la fufficicarly prove. and 

^ • 

la differ very little from J; but they dre pro¬ 
nounced more forcibly, and majr.be exprefled 
by zz,. as ^LLlT Nezzami thi name of a.podt-. 


Khezzar the name of a frophtt in the 


eaftern romances. 
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Thefe two letters are eMromely harfli in the 
pronunciation of the Arabs. The found of 
fays Meniniki, ^ vox vituli matrem vocantis', 
but in Perfian it is a fort of vowel, and anfwers 
generally to our broad a, as Arab the Ara¬ 
bians-, ain a fountain. Sometimes it has a 
found like our o, as in the word before-men¬ 
tioned, Jas. otr perfume. As to ^ it is com¬ 
monly pronounced in Perlia like our hard gh in 
the word ghoji, as gholam a boy, a fervant. 


'%J> has the found ofy in fall, as JU an omen. 
vji and 

vJ* is another harfli Arabick letter, but in 
Perfian it is often confounded with which 
has the found of our k, as Kerman tbe 

province of Car mania-, v^ljj Kaf a fabulous moun¬ 
tain in tbe Oriental tales. 

When tiT*has three points above it, the Per- 
fians give it the found of g in the word gay, as 
j^yUNwJLTguliftan a bed of rofes-, but thefe points 
are very feldom written in the Perfian manu- 
feriptsi fo that the diftinition between cT ”k 
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af|d liT"g- can be learned only by ufe: thus they 
offen write rofe-ivatert and pronounce it 

gulab. 

*J(.o 

See the remark on__; Thefe letters* are the li¬ 
quids /, m, «, r. 

8 is a flight afpiratioo, and is often redun¬ 
dant, as^l^ beh^r tht fpring, which is pro¬ 
nounced almoft like bear; Herat a city in 

the province of Corafan^ which the Greeks call 
Aria: s therefore is the b of the French in 
bonnite, whence came our honejt without an as¬ 
piration. ^t the end of a word it frequently 
founds like a vowel, as ke, which has the 
fame fenfe and pronunciation as the Italian cbe 
which. 

OP VOWELS. 

The long •vowels are I j and* may be 
pronounced as <», o, fe, in the words call., fiole, 
feed-, as khan a lord, \jj\ ora to hm,j^ 
neez alfo‘, but the fliort vowels are expfcfled by 
fmall marksj’two ©f which are pfacqd above the 

letter, and one below it, as w as ba or be, 

be or bi, cj bo or bu ; thus, 

0 


VOL. III. 
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iJci 





cXo^^.^ 


CriJ' 


o 

cA-L3> 




Egher an turki Shirazi beddl arcd dili mara 
Bekhali hindaifh bakflicm Samarcand u Bok- 
harara. 


The mark placed above a confonant fhows 
that the fyllahle ends with it, as Sa- 

mar-can-di a native of Samarcand-, the firft of 
which fyllablcs is fliort, the fecond and third 
long by pofition, and the laft long by nature : 
but this belongs to the profody. Thefc fliort 
vowels are very feldom written in the Perlian 
books j and the other orthographical marks are 
likewife ufually fupprefled except Mcdda , 
Hamza *, and Teflidid the two firft of which 
are moft common. 

Medda above an I gives it a very broad found, 
as ^JT aun : Hamza fupplies the place of (f in 

words that end in 5 ; it therefore fbmetimes re- 

s 

prefents the article, as namei a book, or 
denotes the former of two fubftantives, as 

aSU' n^fei m&flik a bag of mujk ; or, laftly, it 
marks the ’ feednd perfon Angular in the com- 

pound preterite of a verb, as d4dei, which 
‘ would regularly be d4deh i thou 
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Teflididfhews a confonant to be doubled, 
as ^Ja turreh a lock of hair. 

The otniffion of the fhort vowels will at firll: 
perplex the ftudent; fince many words that are 
compounded of the fame confonaiits,*have dif¬ 
ferent fenfcs according to the difference of the 
vowels omitted.: but until he has learned the 
exad: pronunciation of every word from a na¬ 
tive, he *may give every fhort vowel a kind of 
obfcure found very common in Englifh, as in 
the words fun, bird, mother, which a Mahome¬ 
tan would write without any vowel, fn, brd, 
mthr i thus the Perfian word tXj bd may be 
pronounced.like our bud. 

Vau j and Ya arc oftan’ufed as conlb- 

nants, 'like bur v andy; thus, Van a town 
in Armenia j j uvan junenis, giovane, young; 

Yemen, that province of Arabia which we 
call the happy, Khodayar, a proper 

name fignifying the friend of God. j before I 
often lofes its found, as kh^n a table. 

I would not advife the learner to ftudy the 
parts of fpeech until* he can read thtf.Perfian 
charafters with tolerable fluency; which he will 
foon be able to do, if he will fp^'fid a few hbur,s 
in writing a page or two of Perfian in Engli£h 
letters, and reftoring them after a fhort interval 
to their proper characters by the help^of the al- » 
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phabet. I fliall clofe' thas fediion with a pifece 
of Perfian poetry written hoth in the Afiatick 
and European chara<flers: it is an ode by the 
poet Hafiz, the firft couplet of .which has been 
already quoted; and a tfanflation of it (hall be 
inferted in its proper place. 

w ^ * ' 

A) ^' .J >Ij ^ ^ dcXj 

-jU/ 


Bedeh fakec mei bakee ke der jennet nek- 
hahi yaft, 

Kunari abi rucnabad va gulghiheti mufellara. 




Fugan kei'n luiian fhokhi ihiringari fhehra- 
(hob ‘ I 

Chunan berdendi fabr az dil ke turkan khani 
yagm&ra. 


(Sjij ^ > ^' > » J S-'W 

b^J 
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Qjt e/hki natemami tt\k jjemaU yari muilag- 
nift 

Beab u reng u khdl u kbatt che hajet ruyi 
zibara. 

< 


• . ^ 

\jU^ 


Hadi's az mutreb u mei gu va razi dehri 
kemter ju 

Ke kes nekihud u nekfhaied behikmet ein 
moammara. 






i1c3 • 


b^j {jjji tx^Aiac a/ 


Men az an hufni ruzafzun ke yufuf dafhti 
daneftem 

Ke eftik ez perdei ifmct berun ared zuleik- 
ha’ra. 


JjUIO tXij cXkyj‘(3^>M 



read 

JaHo4fi> p«a4i pifedtniii 

aVI yXUp 

^ ' 

Bedem gufti va khurfenSem afak alia neku- 
gtffti 

Jayabi tclkhi mizeibfed l^bi l^Ii fliekerkh^ia. 

i;h^ ^ W > j 

^ JJliii y 

Gaze! gufti ya durr fufij bed va kholh buk~ 
ban liafiz 

Ke ber niztni to aflbinbd felek ikdi furidra, 

. In thfe fpectmen of Pdrfcui writing the learn¬ 
er will oblervp a few epmbinariOos of letters, 
wbkh be ma^ by no means fcrgetj as ^ lin- 
ccxEQpoandpd of jJ ^ and I a, in ftie word 

tnoi^t but the moft ufual combinatiMs 
are formed wi& ^ which Have the fin- 

jgular property ofauiing all the preceding kt- 

W life abovethe*!^ #1/1*? nakch&r, 



that t ^ /» an| 

The 4it*bick ,tbo|h of {% 

Europeani^ arc {mttea hi«;vari^x^ ay^jpx^ 

hands; hntj^ mofticoininQQ, of limn t^ 

NitflUu, (hci T^k> 0^ Ba»g»^ 

and the aXwm-^ ^ekefUh, or broken* Ooi» 
• hooks arc printed in the Ni&ki hmd, »nd al^ 
Arabick manufcripls, i$ well as moft Perfianj 
and Turkiflj hiftories, are written in it; but the 
Perfians write their poetical works in the Ta- 
lik, which anfwcrs to the moft ele^t of o|ir 
Italick hands. As to the Shekefteh', it is very 
irregular and ii^legant, and is cHiefty ufed by 
the idle Iiviians« who will not take time to ftim 
their letters peife<ftly, or even to in&nt thie»dia* 
critical points j but this hand, however di%:uit 
and barbarous, maft be learned b^ all men of 
bufinefs in India, as the letters from the princes 
of the coujMtty ai^ feldom written in^ny oib|f 
manner. A fpecimen of th^e di£rei|e]|| 
of writing is engravoi# and minted M #)f^94 
of this Gran^mar, 

OF NOUM9; AND FIRST,pF 

The reader will fora perceive with p^fnrc 
a great refembhife«)/|)etween the Perfiaa an4 


A mmmm m 


m 


in tlie j^dl^ luid Smplicjty 
of their hm axitd c(M}ibu£Bon< the former, as 
well as the hotter, ha* oo difference of tennina- 
doit to mark the gef«ter, dther in fehftantim 
or adje^vest all inanimate ffiings snc neuter, 
ami aninn& of different fexes etffltx have dif¬ 
ferent ntoncs, as^^ pufcr a 
s girlf or are diftinguHhcd by the words ^ ner 
mole, and made fmak\ as ^ iheeri 

l^Htr a Hottt f OUiheeri mad<i a Uonefs. 

Sometimes, indeed, a word is made feminine, 
after the manner of the Arabians, by having ^ 
added to it, as maihuk a frtend, ami¬ 

cus, eSjlux^ mafhuka a mijlrejs^ arnica, as in 
ffiis verfc; 


yr^m jC 

Flowers are in my bpfom, wine in my handj 
and my miftrefs yields to my defire. 


But in general, when the Perfians adopt an 
Arabick noun of die feminine ^gender, they 
make it neuter, and change the final y, into o; 
thus AyjJ nimet a benejU is written and 

dlraoft all the Perfian nouns ending in o, which 
arp very, nipneipus, are borrowed fi-om the 
Amhs, 
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The PeHun fubftantives.jyike ours, have but 
one variation of calp, which is formed bjr add¬ 
ing the iyllablQ jj to the nominative in ’botj|| 
numbers} and anlvrors often to the 'dative, Iwt 
generally to the accuiative cafe in other lan¬ 
guages; as. 

Nominative, pufer a child. 

Dative and Acc. puferra to a child 
or the child. 

When the accufative is ufed indefinitely, the 
fyllable Ij is omitted, as JiJgulcWden 

to gather a fowert that is, any jiawer^ but when 
the noun is definite or limited, that fyllable is 
added to it, as gulra chid he gathered 

tbejlower, that is, the particular flower. There 
is no genitive cafe in Perlian,.but when two 
fubftantives of different meanings come toge¬ 
ther, a kefra or fhort e (,) is added in reading 
to the former of them, and the^ latter remains 
unaltered, the mujk of- Tartary^ 

which mull be re^fl mufhke ’iKhoten. The 
feme rule muft be obferved before a pronoun 
pofleflive; as puferQ* men my <bili: 

and before an adjedlive; a/ ^ tr'f- 

diemfhire tabnak a bright feymitar. If the firft 
word ends in I or j.the letter affixed th 
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itj as Uib paflia a bajha, pafli^^Y 

Moufcl the bajha ef Moufel. ‘ mivaha 

fruits^ mivahai fhireen fweet 

fruits ; if nouns ending in ^ come before other 
nouns or adje<£lives, the ihark Hamaa ^ is added 

to them, as (^1^^ cheihmd'i heyvan 

the fountain of life. 

The other cafes are exprefled for the moft 
part, as in pur language, by particles placed be¬ 
fore the nominative, as 

Vocative, (^1 ai pufor 0 child. 

Ablative, az pufer from a child. 

The poets, indeed, often form a vocative cafe 
by adding i to the nominative, as fajkia O 
cup-bearer, (haha 0 king ; thus Sadi ufes 
,)UJb bulbula as the vocative of bulbul a 
nightingale, 

€ 

Jdd.Jyi 9 *^ 

Jb ^ iXs 

K. 

Brings O nightingale, tJie tidings of fpringj 
leave all unpleafant news to the owl. 

in fomO old compofitions the particle ^ mer 
is prefixed to the apeufative cafej as jjjl 
^ mer ora deedem Ifetw him’, but this is cither 
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obfolete or inelegant* and ifi feliioiai li&d by the 
moderns. 

The reader, who has beep nfed to the inflex* 

ions of European languages, will, perhaps, be 

pleafed to fee an example of Perfian noons, as 

they anfwer to the eafes in Latin: 

■ gul Tofe^ rofa. 

Singular. 

Nom. « rofe, rofa. 

Gen. of a rofe, rofo. 

Dat. ^ rofe. 

Acc. rofam. 

Voc. jJ "r >• r 
• O rofet o rofa. 

Poet. . 

•Abl.* JJ^I from a rofe^ rosi. 

Plural. 

tylX rofest rofe. 

of rofes^ rofarum. 
to rofis^ rofis. 

'^[y ^the rofas, 

(^1 0 roJeSf 6 rofe. 
trofet, rolls. 

(j-JU bulbul a nig^ingaU^ 

Singular. 

Mpm, and Gen. nightingale. 
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Dat and Acc. to a mghtmgde. 

Voc. (^1 (Poet XfJij) O nightingale. 
Abl. <* nightingale. 

Plural. 

Nom. and Gen. nightingales. 

Dat. and Acx. tc nightingales. 

Voc. qXJL# 0 nightingales. 

Abl. nightingales. 

(jl-sJ 

Q-X,^ <3^* Aaila^ 

*3^* (^b«cb tQ (if£sa (^t:^ 

Boy, bring the wine, for the feafon of the rofc 
approaches; let uS again break our vows 
repentance in the midft of the rofcs. 
Hahz, thou defireft, like the nightingales, the 
• prefencc of the rofc; let thy very foul be a 
ranfom for the earth where the keeper of the 
rofe-garden v^alks! 

I Ihali.in this manner quote a few Perfian 
couplets, as examples of the principal rules in 
this grammaf: fiith quotetions will give fome 
variety to a fubjed naturally barren and un- 
plea&nt; will fare as a fpecimen of the orien> 


O S, 
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tal ftyle; and will be more eafiljr retaini»i in the 
nlemcMry than rules.delivered in mere pro&. 

OF THE ARTICLE. 

Our article a is fupplied in Perfian by adding 
the letter to a* noun, which reftrains it to 
•the Angular number;, as guli a Jingle 

rofei 

Ij' ^j 

JIJT tX.*T 

One mbming I went into the garden to gather 
a rofe, when on a fudden the voice of a 
nightin'gale ftruck my ear. 

Withotit this termination gul would 

fignify rofes or Jtowers colledi^ely, as 

^ 

Call for wine, and fcatter flowers around. 

*• • • 

When a noun ends in « the idea of unity is 

h 

exprclTed by the tn%rk Hamza, "as chefh- 

mc i a Jingle fountmn. 

OF NUMBERS. 

From the two examples in a preceding fcdion 
it appears that the Perfian plural is formed by 
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adding or (Ji to the Angular: but thefe ter¬ 
minations are not, as in many languages, tvholiy 
arbitrary; on the «:ontrary they are regulated 
with the utmoft precifion. • The names of ani¬ 
mals form their plural in ^1, as< 


gurk a •wolf. 
eJolAj pelenk a tyger. 

gurkan wolves. 
^LsdXj pelenkan tygers. 


but words which fignify things without life 
make their plurals by the addition of the fylla- 
ble as 


Jb bal a wing. 

fahil a Jlsore. 


LyXj balha wings. 

faliilha fhores. 


Both thefe plurals occur in the following ele¬ 
gant diftich- 


IgX-Tfclw Lo cXb'IO 


The night is dirk; the fear of the waves opprefs 
us,and the whirlpool is dreadful! How Ihould 
thofe, who bear light burdens on the fliorcs, 
I know the mifery of our lituation ? 
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• There are, howevefi a few exceptions to 
th 6 fe rules: the. niunea of animals forhetimes 
make their plurals in Ijt) as, well as in (^ 1 , as 
Ihiitur a^camek fliiiturha and 

fliiituran crfw/j;^and on the other fide the 
names of things fom'etimes have plurals in 
as leb a lip, leban Ups. 

Names of perfons ending in I or j form their 
• plurals. in as Ulti dana a learned man, 

danayan learned men-, and thofe that end 
in 5 are made plural by changing the laft letter 

into (jliT as peche an infant, 

pechegan infants-, and fometimes by adding 
as a feparate fyllablej thus, eCUiy feriihtc 
an angel, (^S'aXLy feriflite win angels. 

If the name of a thing ends in 5 , the final 
letter is abforbed in the plural before the fylla- 
ble as aJIX. khane a hoife, khanha boufs. 

In fome modern Perfian books, as the Life of 
Nader Shah and others, the plural often ends in 
or in if the fingular hai a fipal 5 . 

Singular. 

nuw.'Kzifh a favour. 

&xks kalat a cajlle. 

Plural. 

niiwtfzifliat favours. 

Jtalajat caftles. 
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But thefe muft be confidered as barbarous, and 
are a proof that the late droac^l commotions 
which have ruined the eaipird of the Perfians, 
have begun to deftroy ev(;|i tlxe beautiful lim- 
plicity of their language. 

It mufl. not be omitted, that the Arabick 
fubftantives frequently have two forts of plurals, 
one formed according to the analogy of the 
Pcrfian nouns, and another after the irregular 
manner of the Arabians j as aib a vice^ 

aibha and avaib via's; kalah 

a cajile^ kalaha and kalaa cajiles-, 

nayib a viceroy, plur. navab, which 
our countrymen have niiilaken for the Angular 
number, and fay very improperly a nabob. 
This is one argument out of a great number to 
prove the impoflibiKty of learning the Perfian 
language accurately tyithout a moderate know¬ 
ledge of the Arabick; and if the learner will 
follow my advice, he will perufe with attention 
the Arabick grammar of Erpenius* before he 
attempts to tr^flate a Perfian mahufeript. 


* There are two fine editions of this grammar, the fitft publifiied 
by the very learned Golius, anti the fecond by the late Albert Scbul- 
tens; holh tbt fe Orientalifts have added a number of Arabick odes 
and elegies, which they have explained in e,tcellcnt notes: but thefe 
editions are Icarce, and Meniniki has inferted in bis grammar the 
Arbfiance of Erpeniut, with many new remarks. 
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OF ADJECTIVES. 

The Perfian adje«aives adnjit of no varktion, 
but in the degrees oCcomparifon. The pofitive 
is made comparative by adding to it and fu- 
perlative by adding as 

• 

khub. fail-, khubter fairer, 

khubterin fair eft. 

Our than after a comparative is expreUed by 
the prepofitionji az, as 




Ov,6Ji3 f)' 


The brightnefs of thy face is more fplendid 
than the cheek of day; the blacknefs of thy 
locks is darker than the hue of night. 


jj iftjj ^ J bU 


The moon is bright, but thy face is .brighter 
than it the cyprefs is graceful, • but thy 
lhape is more graceful than fhe* cyprefs.’ 

An adje<ftive is fbmetimes ufed fubftantively, 
and forms its phiral Uke a noun^ as 

VOL. III. P 
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hhakiman the wife', if it be a compounded ad^ 
jedive, the iyllaUes and Sj denoting the 
plural number and the oblique cafe, are placed 
at the end of it, as fahibdil an bo- 

nejl man; oblique fahibdilra; plural 

fahibdilan, obKque fa- 

hibdilanra; as 

oD (Sf. 

O IJ tXAAji*.£sj 

The damfels with faces like angels are dejedled 
at the fight of that cheek; the nymphs with 
the fragrance of jeflfamine are filled with 
envy when they view thofe curls. 


OF PRONOUNS. 

The perfonal pronouns are thefc which fol¬ 
lows 


^j..c men /. 
Sing. men I. 
Plur. Lo ma we. 

Obi. merd me. 
jjLo mara as. 


jj to Tbou. • 
Sing. jjT to fbou." 

Piur. Um ihuma you. or ye. 
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Obi. I y tur^ thee. 

|^Uj« •fliumara 

ji o m. 

Sing. jl o he,Jhif or iti 
Plur. iflian they. 

Obi. I^j! dra hinty her, or iti 
lyU*jl ilhanra tbeftti 

The poets often ufe.(^Ui for as 

U * ••• 

_ j 

ji; g5Y^' 

I went, and bruifed their helmets j I disfigured 
their beautiful faces. 


:pofition .^\ is often changed into 
C *1 oe, as 


After a pre 
or j or oe, as 

(Sjj 

d^: ^ j 

'When the king of the world i^owed his face, 
the general kifleti the ground, and, advanced 
before him. Ferdufi. 

Sometimes after the prepbfition v_> in, the 
letter ti is inferred to prevent the hiarus, as 
bedo for jb bed in it-, the &me may be 
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obferved of be<^n f6r b^n m tbatt 

bedeen for i^b in this*. 

The pofleffives are the fame with the per- 
fonals, and are didinguilhed by being added to 
their fubilantives j as 

Sing, Jo dili meo my^ heart. 

Jo dili X.o'tby heart. 
or jl Jo dili o his ox her heart. 

Plur. U> dilhai ma our hearts. 

^j^LgJO dilhai your hearts. 

Poet, ^jli' 

c^l^O dilhai iihSn their hearts. 

Poet. 

They are often exprefled in the lihgular num¬ 
ber by thefe final letters ^ em, uy et, and yi 
efli, and after an I or a by am, uyl at, and 
^1 afli: but after nouns ending in I elif or j 
vau the letter ya is inferted before the finals 
^ Ly Qii; as 

^O dilem my heart. 
oJO diletYj^^ heart. , 

(jiJo dilefh his or her heart. 

* ‘ib the fame manner'und from the fame motive-the dd Rmnana 
added a d to maay words followed by a vowel; thus Horace^ if we 
adopt the reading of Muretas, ufes tXbid for tibi. 

Otnne erode diem tUnd Ulusifie fopmbnm. 
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J «3u«la». jamei am my robe. 

uy! jimei at thy robe, 

(jil jaraei afh his or her robe. 
muim my hair. 


muit thy hair. 
muift\A/x.or her hair. 


In poetry, and fometimcs in profe, the oblique 
cafes 6f the perfonal pronouns are alfo expreffed 
by and as 


Jl j!<AaXJ tcA^lcX;^ 


Joy be to Shiraz and its charming borders! O 
heaveq, preferve it from 3ecay. 


Thefe oblique cafes are joinfed to any_ word in 
the fentence which the poet finds convenient; 
thus in the couplet juft quoted the pronoun yi. 
it is added to JljJ; fo in the following diftich, 
the datiye of jj' thou, is placed after the 
conjundliongher ij'. 


• * ^ V 

Tinge the facred carpet with wine, if the maftcr 
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of the feaft orders tiee-^ for he that travels Is 
not ignorant of the ways and manners of 
banquet-houfes. < 

Our reciprocal pronouns oyon and felf are 
exprefled in Perfian by the following words, 
which are appHcable to ail perfons andfexes;-as. 

Nom. of 

or 

or {Sj^. 

Obi. 

thus we may ufe 

my/elf. 

6is or berfelj\ 

C^yL. Lo ourfelves. 

Cyit. Lyji yourfelves. 

i^yL themfelves*, 

♦ I here' ufe Us Jetf and their fehes inftead of the corrupted 
words himjelf and themfelves; in which ufage I am juftified by the 
authority of Sidney, itnd of other writers ip the retgn of £li^beth: 
felj' feems to hav| been originally a noun, and was, perhaps, a fy- 
nonyinoui word for foul; according to Loche’s definition of it, 
t' Self is that confcious thinking thing, which is fp^fible or coniciout 
*‘<^“^leafere and pain, capable of ^happinefs and piiferyif this 
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is alfo joined like the Latin ipfe to every 
p^rfon of a verb, ^ 


Singular.* 
ip/e vent. 

C^tXeT Cyi/ipfe venifii. 
Ciys>. ipfe venit. 

Plural. 

Cyst., ipji venimus. 
JSjcX«T Ciyst. ipf venijiis. 
OotX<T Cyi,. ipfi venerunt. 


The word CyL feems to be redundant in the 
following beautiful lines of Sadi, 




Doft thou know what the early nightingale faid 
to me ? " What fort of man art thou, that 
“ canft be ignorant of love?” 


When CyL is ufcd as a pronoun pbfTefllve, it 
anfwer? to the Grpek efsrspo;, •and fignifies mj/f 
thy, our, your, his or her, and their, according to 


obfe'rvation be juft, the Arabs have exaftly the ftme idiom, for*their 
^^jttJu/oul, anfwers precifely to onr Jip, as ^ ^ A>mJu 
C_ 5^ " a bey threw his feJf into a river.". 
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fhe perfon and number of, die principal verb in 
the fentence; as in $his couplet of Had?, 

Jb (•/*='* 

w 

bf]^ j f ^ u**^ 

I fee no man, either among the nobles or the 
populace, to whom I can truft the fecret of 
my afflifted heart. 

The demonftrative pronouns ^rc the fpl* 

lowing; 

Sing, (^I (Ms, 

Plur. ^^Uj! t6(/e. 
or lg;jl 

. Pblique cafes, l^j! 

I 

or 

Sing. t^at. 

Plur. ^jUT tlq/e. 
or LgjT 

Oblique cafes, I^T 

yjT 

or jji^r 

JVhpn cen is prefixed to a noun, fo iis to 
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fo^m one word, it is freqViently changed into 
im,* as inilheb 


cX<rr A^sa 


Jleaven! how great is my happinefs this night! 
for this night mybefoved is come unexpect¬ 
edly ! 


and Jimruz to-day j* 

(3-»aL!2fc. 


This day is a day of mirth, and joy, and the 
“ feaft of fpring; this day ttiy heart obtains 
“ its dehres, and fortune is favourable.” 


The words (JT and (^Tjl prefixed to pronouns 
fer/onaU change them into poffejfives, and are 
read with a fliort vowel, ani to or ez ani to, i. e. 
thine, as 

cXm I tXi***.« tl)-* (^IxASss oLt 

• • 

O my moon of Can^n (O Jofeph) tlv2 throne 

of Egypt is thine. 

The relatives and interrogifives*are fupplfed 
by the invariable pronouns a£= 3 ke and che, 
of which the former ufually relates to perfons. 
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and the latter to things: Jn the oblique cafes of 
thefe pronouns the final- « is abforbed befote 
the fyllable fj, as, 

Nom. wiu. 
as>. which: 

V * 

Obi. whom, 
which. 

and are interrogatives, and are very 
often joined to the verb Cvwl, as iS^^t^^who 
is itf what is iff 


^ (^1 b 

Ul 

ailcX^sJ &£zs 

C^t*t.x£fss ' 

O heaven! whofe precious pearl, and whofe 
ineftimable jewel is that royal maid, with a 
cheek like the moon, and a forehead like 
Venus ? 


kudam is alfo an interrogative pronoun, as 






* We are fond of wine, wanton, dilTolutc, and 
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with rolling eyes; hut wi^ is there in this 
city that has not the lame vices! 


Our foever is cxpreffed in'Perfian by or 
prefixed lo the rel?tives, as 

and whofoever. 

and whatfoever. 


OF VERBS. 

• 

The Perfians have active and nehler verbs 
like other nations; but many of their verbs 
have both an a£live and neuter fenfe, which 
cart be determined only by the conftrudion. 
Thefe verbs have properly but one conjugation, 
and but three changes of tenfoj'the imperative, 
the adrift, and the preterite ; all the other tenfes 
being formed by the help of the particles 
and or of the auxiliary verbs or 

to be, and to be willing. The 

paffive voice is formed by adding the tenfes of 
the verb fubftantive (McX>i to the 'participle pre¬ 
terite of the aftive j tXi it was read. 

The inflexions of thefe auxiliaries muft; be here 
exhibited, and muft: be learned by heart, as they 
will be vefy uf«ul in forrning the compoupd 
tenfes of the active verbs. 
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The prefent tenfe of this verb is irregular, 
but very eafy, and muft' be carefully remem¬ 
bered, as it is the model for the variations of 
perfons in all tenfes. 

Indicative Mood, Prefent Tenfe, 

Sing. 1 am. 

(^! ''thou art, 
c:a,*iI he is. 

Plur. we are. 

Oul ye are. 
tXJl they are. 

This tenfe joined to nouns, pronouns, or ad- 
jedtives often, cpalefccs with them, and lofes 
the initial I difj as with pronouns,. 

. Sing. ^ ego furn. 

es. 

y ille eji. 

Plur, nos fumus. 
cXjUj*! Vos ejtis. 

illifunt. 

With adjeAives, 

I'am glad, 
thou art glad, 
be is glad. 
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we are glftdi 
you are glad. 

OJcAIm they are glad. 

The negatives’ are &rmed by prefixing aJ or 
as aJ / am hot, §tc. but Ai is com¬ 

monly written c>um^ there is not, as 

« 

•4 

“ The path of love is a path to which there is 
“ ho end, in which there is no remedy for 
** lovers, but to give up their fouls.” Hafiz. 


Second Prefent from the defedtive to be. 

Sing. 1 am. 

thou art. 

0\M*^ be is. 

Plur. we are. 

you are. 
they are. 

Preterite. 

Sing. 'I 

he was. 
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Plur. w ipere. 

you were. 
c\j\^ were. 

Preterite Imperfe<it. 

Compound Preterite. 

Sing. J I Aave been. 

' $ 

.(^1 sCijj or TsCitjj thou hajl been, 
he has been. 

Plur. fC>jj we have been. 

«AjI you have been. 

Out 5t^ they have been. 

\ 

Preterpluperfeft. ' 

Sing. 8t^ I had been. 

si^ thou hadst been... 
Ooii he had been. 

Plur. ^Oui< we had been. 

OacAii 8t^ you had been. 
st^ they had been ., 

. Future. 

Sing, I be. 

f^^\jL.'thou wilt be. 
t^js 0^1^ he will be. 
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Plur. •will be, 

o4^\jim.you will be, 
Ctjj they will be. 


Imperative. 

Sing. (jiLf yi thou. 

or OU let him be. 

• • • 

Plur. let us be. 

cX^b be ye. 
cXJu^b let them be. 


Subjunflive or Aorift. 
Sing, ^b or ^ I be. 

^^^^b or thou beest. 

OiJiXj or t^jj he be. 

Plur. j*^b or we be I 

tX^b or you be.^ 

cX^^b or dyjjj they be. 

Potential. 


Sing. I would be. 

‘zocaA/j? be. 
he would be. 

Plur.*^^^y;c^ 'vqe would be. 

you would be. 
(^Ouc^ they would be. * 

Future Subjunftive. 
Sing, ^b / Jhall have been. 
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^tyy’thqu Jhalt have Bgen, 

tXjib he JhallJiave keen, 

Plur. '6f^^ Jhall have been, 

iXtJiXi you'Jhall have been. 

they jloall have been. 
Infinitive. 

Prefent, '^y ^otit^'aftion to be. 

Preterite, (^<A*5j to have been. 

Participles, 

LiU being. s^y been, 

to be, 

ufed in forming the Pafllve Voice. 


Indicative Prefent. 


Sing. I atn. 


y t&ou art. 

*^yii ( ^ he is. 
Plur. are. 

cX^ you are. 

03yi4 they are. 

Preterite. 

Sing. I was. 

thou wast. 
he was. 

I 

Pluf. we were. ' 

OutXij you were. 
cXiOwM they were. 
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Preterite. Irftperfetft. 

Compound Preterite. 

Sing. J gcXii, / been. 

‘ 4. 

or, B*c>«*» thou hast beet 
OvmI bOum he has been. 

PJur. bUm n-Ce hhvebeen, 

tXjI B<-^ you have been. 

* tXJl BtXi*. they huve been. 

Preterp] uperfeft. 

Sing. I had been. 

BtXi /-&(?« hadst been. 
bcXm he had been. 

B<-^ bee^. 

OuCijj you had been. 

cXJci^ B<->^ they had beesi. 

Future. 

Sing. cXi ^ 

tXi //6o« w<7/ be. 

OJii he will be. 

Plur. cXi we will be.^ 

(Xjm iyj^\yL.you will be. 
tXi cXa^I^si. they will be. 

rmperative. 

Sing.^^ be thou. 


Plur. 


CsjiU 


let him be. 
<5- 


&c. 
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PJur. let 'us he. 

he ye* 

let them be. 

Subjundlive, or Aorift. 
Sing, I be. 

thou beest. 

CsjM he be. 

Plur. we be. 

you he. 
they be. 


to he. 


Infinitive. 

to have been. 


Participles. 

1^ being. s<->^ having been. 

j(^^[p.‘or to be willing, 

■ Aorift, 

ufed in forming the Compound Future of verbs. 


Sing. f 'ti'ill. 

thou wilt. 

0^1^ he will. 

^ Plur. we will. 

they mil. 

The other tenfes are formed like diofc of the 
regular verbs. 
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OF TENSES. 


It will here be ufeful to esjiibit an analyfis of 

all the tenfes a Berfian verb, and to fliow in 

» 

what manner th^y arq deduced from the infini¬ 
tive, which is property confidered by the orien¬ 
tal grammarians as the fpring and fountain of 
all the moods and tenfes, and which, tlicreforc, 

, is called in Arabick mafdar or the fource. 

All regular infinitives end in (jtXj,.as 
to arrive^ to gfieve, to fear. 

The third perfon of the prejerite is formed 
byrejedting from the infinitive, he ar-f 

rived, eXJLi he grieved, J he feared. 


CLCi*-o Ij 


I faid, is the zephyr breathing from the gar¬ 
den? or is a caravan of mufle coming from 
Khoten? 


The letter prefixed to this tenfe is often 
redundant, as 
mantle, and departed. 

From the preterite is formed the’imperfedt 
tenfe by prefixing the partiejes or 
as tW. or be was arriving. 

In the third perfons the imperfed tenfe is 
0-2 
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fometimes exprefled by adding to the pre¬ 
terite, as he was griefuing, 

they were grieving^ this form is very common 
in profe, as 

“ They were immerfed in plcafurc and delight, 
“ and were conftantly liftening to the me- 
** lody of the lute, and of the cymbal.” 

The fame letter added to the firft and 
third perfons of die part tenfe forms the poten¬ 
tial mood, as I might, could, Jhould, 

or would grieve, we might, Gfr. 

grieve \ fo FerduTidn a love-fong, 

“ If I could deep one night on thy bofom, I 
Ihould feem to touch the fky with my ex- 
" alted head.” 

and Hafiz, 

Astj Ouo yitX*:v &£sa •^Jo (JT 

c\;jl 

^ J' (J^ 

- 
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**’Thofe locks, each -curl of which is worth a 
If hundred mirlk-bags of China, would be 
fweet indeed if their fcant proceeded from 
fweetnefs.of temper.” 

The participle pretSrite is formed* from the 
infinitive by changing into 5 , as ar- 

rived^ fprinkkdl from which participle 

and the auxiliary verbs and QtXij are 

’made fcveral compound tenfes, and the paffive 
voice; as I have fprinhled, 

5 <A^U I had fprinkled, stX^b I Jhall 

have fprinkled, I was fprinkled. 




We have given up all our fouls’to thofe two 
inchanting narciflus’s (eyes), wc have placed 
all our hearts on thofe two black hyacinths 
(locks of hair). 


The Perfians are very fond of the participle 
preterite;* and it is wery often ufed b^ their 
elegant writers to conned: the members of a 
fentence, and to fufpend the fenfe’till the Clofe 
of a long period: in poetry it lometunes is ufed 
like the third perfon preterite of a verb, as in 
this fine couplet: 
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oO^jj oLo ^c>j> j ^ J> 

oCiJ I olj 


“ The brightnefs of the Clip and the goblet ob- 
“ feures the light of the nioon; the cheeks 
“ of the young cup-bearers fteal the fplen- 
“ dour of the fun.” . 


In the ode from which this couplet is taken 
every diftich ends with the word oOj' for 
Ae Jlruck. ’ 

In coropofition the infinitive is contracted by 
rejeCiing as eX.i' I fo Hafiz, 


cXkm cX^I 4 ^: 9 ^ 
oidte.* 


Laj»id ciLf 


The breath of the weftern gale will foon filed 
mufk around; the old w'orld will again be 
young. 


This fhort infinitive is likewife ufed after im- 
perfonal verbs, as C>y it U pojjible to do', 
<JuLj it is mcejfary to do; thus Hafiz, tlie 
Anacreon of Perfia, 

t 

' ‘ , ‘i 

_j\£=S &^S3 0\>*J (JL^ 

%*‘ It is impoflible to attain the jewel of thy 
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willies by thy own endeavours; it is a vain 
V imagination io think that it will come to 
thee without affiftauce.’’ 

and the pset (Quoted*in the hiftory of Ca^vini, 
cX^U lasr* 1 j 


’ The Jife of man is a journal, in which he 
“ mull write only good adlions.” • 

The imperative is regularly formed by throw¬ 
ing away the termination from the infinitive, 
as*^j*^ arrive thou, from to arrive: the 

letter j is* often prefixed to the imperative, as 
_^=>J fay thou ; fear thou •, fo Ferduli in 

his nolle fatire againft a king who had flighted 
him; 


oUj b! 

O king Mahmud, thou conqueror of regions, if 
thou fearell not me, at leaft fear God! why 
hall thou inflamed my wrathful temper? doft 
thou not dread my blood-dropping fword? , 
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It muft be here obferved, that the negatives 
and j are changed in the imperative intt) 
and as (j" (lo not ajk j 


iS" ^ ^Ssi*S! 


“ I have felt the pain o'f love; aJk not of whom: 
I have tailed the poifon of abfence; ajk 
** not from whom.” 


Before verbs beginning with I elif the letters 
J Hi and J are changed into and 

as before are ufed^^ bring thou, do 
not bring'. 


t€ 


Boy, bring a cup of wine; bring a few n 
cups of pure ” 


i, 

• i ‘ ' I ‘'I 

** Say, bring no tapers into our aflembly, for 
this night the moon of my beloved’s cheek 
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•** is at its full in puf banquet; fprinkle m 
\ perfume in ojar apartment, for to our minds 
“ the fragrance that conftantly proceeds lErom 
thy locks is fufl^ciently pleafing.” 

The contraded participle ufed in compound 
epithets is exadtly the fame with the impera¬ 
tive, as excite^ thou, mirth- 

exciting', inflame thou, world- 

inflaming, Getiajrofe, the^ name of a fairy in the 
Perfian tales tranflated by Colonel Dow. 

The participles of the prefent tenfe are form¬ 
ed by adding I or oOJ to the imperative, 
as and arriving', which laft 

participle i§ often ufed for a noun of adion, as 
otAJiU a player. 

From the imperative alfo is formed the con- 
jundtive tenfe or aorift by adding to it the ufual 
perfonal termination, as from come thou^ 
^ I may or will coine. 

<AjI j) aJL^. JI UjlXsT 

** When*the fun of the wine fhall rife from the 
“ eaft of the cup, a thoufand tulips will 
“ fpring from the garden of thd cup- bedrer’s 
« cheek,” 

By this affcdled, yet lively allegory, the poet^ 
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only means that “ the cup-bearer will falulh 
when he lhall prcfent the wine to the gu(^s.’* 
For the raoft^part this form of the Perfian 
verb, which the grammarians properly call the 
aorid, or indefinite lenfe, anfwers to the poten¬ 
tial mood of other languages, and is governed 
by conjunflions as in Latin and Englilh: this 
will be feen more clearly in the following ex¬ 
ample taken from the life of Nader Shah; 


j 3 

^(A-o &S AjL^ 

^ C^uwf AjUe; 

4 & 

j»Ly!JU Oof_^ ^ ^ OJk^:zs tX^l 

(^l<l^=3zsr^ v^(iA< 

<^Lwj laJIcXs 




It is evident, to the dilcerning and intelligent 
“ part of rharikind, that, whenever the affairs 
“ of the world are thrown into confufion, and 
fortune favours the delires of the unjuft. 
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the great DifpofcH- of events, in the cfFu- 
‘\fion of his endlefs mercy, feledts fome for- 
“ tunate hero, whom he Cipports with his 
“ eternal favour: «nd whom he commands 
“ to heal witl\ the balm of benevolence the 
“ wounds of the afflided, and to fweeten 
“ the bitter draught of their misfortunes 
** with the honey of jufttce.” 


•in which period the words kerded, 

kuned, perdazed, ^nd 

sazed, are the aorifts of kerdi'den* 

kerden, perd:ikhten, and 

fakhten, governed by the eonjundion 
that. • 

The prefent tenfe is formed*by prefixing 
or to the aorift, as I know^ 

thou kno’wcjl, tXJlo^ hf knowetb: 

^ ^ 4X^=3 I y.-O'^saJ Iajwo liU C, Cl 


O gentle gale, pafs by thq place which tlwu 
knowejty and difclcfe the fecre’ts of my heart 
which thou knowejl. 
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With that fweet hue* which thou beareji on'the 
rofe of thy cheek, thou draweji a line^.over 
the face of the garden-rofe. 

The particles are fometimes 

joined to the verb, and foiiietimes feparated 
from it, according to the pleafure of the writer, 
as 


Js£=5 j 


Purfue thy pleafures eagerly, for while thou 
canft clofe thine eye, the autumn is approach-^ 
ing, and the frefo feafon is pajjing away. 


The letter j prefixed to the aorift reftrains it 
to the future tenfe, as ^ J> I w/// arrive’, thus 
Nakftiebi in his work called or 

Tbe Hales of a Parrot, Night 35, 


Cs^ss tX>U cXgesb. ^ ^ 

iXk£:s A^=3 

(Ami yj 

O Naklhebi,. a, man who defires to enjoy his 
' beloved rauft be adlive and diligent: whoever 
labours diligently in his affairs, ‘will at laft 
^ attain the objedl of his wiihes. 
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After having given this analyfis of the Per- 
lian verb, it will be neceffary to add a table of 
the moods and tenfes as they aafwer to thole of 
European languages. 

Verb Aftive, porsiden to,aJk, 

Indicative Mood, Prefent Tenfe. 

• • 

Sing. ( << f 

^ he oJks% 

Plur. ^ we ajk. 
cX ^^ you aJk. 

thiey ajk. 

Simple Preterite, 

Sing. I ajked. 

thou ajhedjl. 

^ he ajked. 

Plur. *jcX^ ^ we a:'ked. 
tXtXyii ^.you ajked. 
tXJXy^ they ajked. 

Compound Preterite. 

Sing. j,I 5 cX^/ have ajked. 

ajkld. 

or • 


0\Mgl 


or I tX^yw ^ 

' • 


he has ajked. 
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Plur. w£ have asked. 

cXjI you have asked. ■' 

tXJl they have asked. 

Preterite Imperfcdt. 

Singl ^ asking. 

Oiking. 

<_Xa*w^ <^_s^ 

Plur. j»j«_Xawj (__ 5 ^ 'were asking. 

w^’r-e asking. 

^ they were asking. 

Pre terp] uperfedl- 
Sing. / had asked. 

thou hadst asked. 
5 cX>k*w^.j /ie bad asked. 


Plur. 


Ouwj j we had asked. 


TiO'.fMyj^you had asked. 
OJi2syj they had asked. 

Firft Future. 

Sing. d jloall ask. 

thou JJstilt ask. 

Osjgjj^ he Jhall ask. 

Plifr. we JJeall ask. 

0.j^y^ you jhall ask. 

they Jljall ask. 
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Second Future. 

6ing. cXaj*^ I will ask, 

thou wilt ask, 
cXy*^ he will ask. 

Plur. we will ask., 

iX^jj cX^r^ jyou will ask. 
cXajj^ tjsey will ask. 

Imperative. 

thou. 

c>w«^ let him ask. 

Plur. l^t us ask. 

ask you. 
let them ask. 

Conjund;ive, or Aorift. 
Sing. ^j}. I niay ask. 

t iboy, mayst ask» 
t.X*NjS le may ask. 

Plur. ’use may ask. 

O^fMy you may ask. 

• cXL*^. they may ask. 

Potential. 

Sing. I might, jBc. gsh. 

migbtst ask. 
he might ask. 
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Plur. might, &c. ask. 

^tXjcXy**^ yeu might ask. 

they might ask. 

Compound Future. 

Sing, otX^^ I jhall have asked. 

ocXa>*^j thou Jhalt have asked. 
cX.^b ojyy*^ he Jhall have asked. 

Plur. ^.^b otXy*^ we Jball have asked. 

cX^b ocX^^, you Jhall have asked. 
iyXiXj oOuui^ they Jhall have asked. 

Infinitive. 

Prefent, to ask, contraded 

Preterite, otX>y*^ to have asked. 

Participle. 

Prefent, and asking. 

Preterite, asked or having asked. 

Paffive Voice. 

Indicative Prelent. 

Sing. ^ asked. 

otXj^ js thou art asked. 
Oyij, he is asked.'. 

Plur.' ocXjyj^ we are asked. 

otXyj^ jffu are asked. 
0(.Xam^ they are asked. 
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Preterite. 

Sing. ops ^jj I was ashed. 

^Ouii ocXam^, thoji wast asked. 

OJL, he was asked. 

Plur. we were asked. 

ocX-yj^. you were asked. 
cXiOttM tjiey were asked. 

Preterpiuperfedl. 

Sing. ocXm I had been asked. 

(^(J^ oOJii ocXpti^, thou hadst been asked. 
oOuM he had been asked. 

Plur. ocXji otXy*^ we had been asked. 

cXjcV^ ocXjii ai.y.^j}you had been asked. 
ocXiiL otAxi*^ tfiey had been asked. 
Aorift. 

Sing, otXjyj^ / may be asked. • 

iSj^ may St be asked, 

Csjdii aCK^y he may be ashed. 

Plur. oO^y we may by asked. 

eny^y you may be asked. 
cXj^ ocXaa^ they may bg asked. 
Second Future. 

• • • 

Sing. tX& oO>^ Ijh 0 bejzsked. 

fcXii otXX*^ thou JJoalt be asked 

cXm Q^Xe^y he Jhall be asked.- 
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Plur. (Jjj otX0*^_ we Jhall be asked. 

tXij you Jhall be asked. 

cXiii cXa^I^ they Jhall be asked. 

Infinitive. 

Prefent, ^ to be asked. 

Preterite, i^Csyi otXi otX-y*^ to have been asked. 

Negative verbs are formed by prefixing dj or 
J to the affirmative in all the tenfes, as 

Sing. ^'(O I do hot know, nefcio, 

thou doJl not knozv, nefeis, 
OJlO ho does not know, nefeit. 
Plur. do not knozo, nefeimus. 

c\^‘!0 L 5 ^* know, nefeitis. 

tXJUlO they do not know, nefeiunt. 

JCjyjii I ^foj 

oLe ^ 

/ know not why the damfels, tall as cypreffes, 
with black eyes, bright as the moon, have 
not the colour of love. Hajiz. 


OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 

In the ancient'language of'Perfia there were 
very few or no irregularities: the imperative, 
, which is often irregular in the modern Perfian, 
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Was anciently formed from the infinitive by re- 
je<fting the termination ecdenj for origi¬ 
nally all infinitives ended den, till the 

Arabs introduced their harlli confonants before 
that fyllable, whjch ojjliged the Perfians, who 
always affedred a fwe^tnefs of pronunciation, to 
change the old termination of fome verbs into 
ten, and by* degrees the original infinitives 
grew quite obfolete: yet they ftill retain the 
ancient imperatives and* the aorifts yvhich are 
formed from them. This little irregularity is 
the only anomalous part of the Perfian language, 
which, neverthelefs, far furpafles in fimplicity 
all ’other languages, ancient or modern, of 
which I have any knowledge. This remark 
on the formation of the Peflian imperatives 
frorti a*n obfolete verb, may be ufeful to thofe 
who are curious in ancient dialeds; as it will 
enable them to trace out a confiderable part of 
the old Perfian language or Pehlevian 

which has the fame relation to the modern 

• 

or Perfick, as the Icelandkk lias to the 
Panifii, and the Saxon to the Engliih; and 
which w£ts, perhaps,.fpoken in the age of Xe¬ 
nophon. This is the language in which the 
works of Zeratuflit or Zeroafterare prefeiwed, 
and into which the fables of’Bidpui or Pilpai 
were firft tranflated from the Indian: but as wc 
rejedied the Saxon alphabet to admit the Ro- 

•r 2. 
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man j fo the Pcrfians, when they embraced the 
religion of Mahomet, adopted the charadera in 
which the Alcoran was written, and incorpo¬ 
rated into their language a multitude of Arabick 
words and phrafes. 

The Perfian verbs that form their impera¬ 
tives, and confequently their aorifts, from ob- 
foletc infinitives, may be diftributed into the 
following claflcs: the old infinitives may be 
found by adding (jOo ceden to the imperatives, 
and the aorifts by adding to them the perfonal 
terminations. ’ 


Irregulars that form their imperatives by re- 
jedting or 


Infin. 

afabre 
to fow together 
to rebuke 
to embrace 
to cut 

to Speak idly 
to Sprinkle 
to..preSi 
i/a throw 


Iroper. 

c' 

J' 

Jjr 

■^1 


Aorift. 

rjbr 
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Infin. 

Imper. 

Aorift. 

^cXiSsTr to Jill 

(j£=aT 

y&fs 

to bring ^jTandJT 


(J.X3 U to tinge, to weave 


y\j 

to bear 



i^Ctj^y to educate 

JJj 


to wither 



to be 

y 


to read 



to eat 

jy^ 


(j to drive 

• 

ob 

(^b 

to buz 

• 

O^J 

^.j 

to refign 

X/^ 



And 

and^l^ 

to Jhave 



to comb 

0^ 

jju. 

rX 

to cleave 

(wiLCi) 

to hunt. 


(jO to number 



to hear 

yviit 


to jlumber 

• » 


^^>wi to freeze 


r>i 


and jLip 
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Infin.' 

^or tQ throw 

to perform 
to Jlrow 
to kill 
tofcatter 
(jOjy to move 
(jtXJLe to remain 
(jOJL**j to fix 

and '■ V to lay down 


Imper. 

Aorift. 





fj 









^Uo 

(jUJ 


(jh^ 



II. 

Irregulars that change j into (j^l 
to try 
to refi 

imO a^f 1 

or Wo increafe (^l^!or(^l^ ^Ijjlor^l^ 
^Jt^T to defile 

The participle of this verb, iifed in com¬ 
pound adjeftives, is «:^T, as «^T v|^ 
jleepy, drownedJn fieep, 

(jOjcXjl to befmear ^toj! 

to firain 
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Infin. 

Imper. 

Aorift. 

to meafure 



to polijh 



(^CyXiM to prdife 



to Jlroke 

^Lm 


to command 



to Jholif 



^and* V to Open 

f Ch*»;£s9 

^li*£zs 

III. 



. Irregulars that change 

J 1 .^ into Ljj or^ 

dijlurb 

1 J 

. • • 


to inflame 


to underfland 

• 


to bore 

• 


This imperative is 

very anomalous. 

to haflen 


• 

^^yXx£=tAt to bloffom 



to deceive 

'~rs^ 


to finite 


(:!J^ 

to lie hid ' 



I have never met wnth this ft range imperative. 

to find 

• 
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In£n. 

Imper. 

Aorifl:. 

ijXij to go 

■ 


to dig ' 


^l£=3 

to fay 



and 


to hear 


r>^ 

IV. 

Irregulars that change ^ 

into j, 

or yi 

to exalt 


(■)'/ 

to inflame 

Jj/ 

rhf' 

to learn 

J^T 

r-y-'T 

to mix . 

1 


to throw 

_^lc>Jl 

j^loo! 

to gam 

JjOu! 


to excite 



hang 


ri'j’ 

ioflay 



tofinifh 



^jJcssA'^y to beware 


rJ^j 

to boifl , 


r> 

^J^tofl/t'‘. 


r)^ 

i to take captive 


rJ^- 

totwfl 

jli* 

rP- 
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Infin. 

Imper. 

Aorift. 

to colleB 

* «« 

r-^y 

to pour 

•• * 

Jdj 

ffij 

to prepare 

j\ju 


to prick 

* 

{ibi^ 

to burn 


I^JM 

to mdt 

JiiXf 

^lcX£=f 

'u^y ^lope 

jf 

1 • 
rJfi 

to foothe 


i-j^ 

to underfiand 



to fell 

ubf 

\ 

rjj 


V. 


, Irregulars that change ^ into j 


to fill 
to think 
to fwallomo 
to raife 
tofuppofe 
i^^fihL\Cito have 

or • leave, pafs 
ioofe', di/mifs 


JSA\ 

Jlj 


rJi} 

cj'<V 


and^UJ^& Js^ 

•* j\^' ffii^ 
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VI. 


Irregulars that reje<Jl 


Infin. 

Imper. 

Aorift. 

to plant 

c' 


to adorn 



to be necejfary 



to accept 


r'- 

ti^ deck 



to feek 


ri^ 

to know 

(jlo 


{jIImj to grow 



to Iwe 



to wajh 

(Sj^ 


to weep 



to refemble 



y;jlt*i^=stj to view 

^saj 


VII. 

Irregulars in 



yjJoj>Vto create 



tc gather 



(jiJkjO to fee^. 



\j^y to choofe 


yjysa 
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Irregulars in ^ that rejed 


Infin. • 

Imper. 

Aorift. 

to accept 


fji'H 

^jXsjj to take 

>•• 


IX. 

Irregulars that change into » 

to leap 



to be delivered 



to be willing 

ol^ 


^'K»^y to lejfen 

aU" 

^\£=3 

X. 

Irregulars that change 

(j** into 

or OJ 

to (ijcSTtd 


^XkhjSj* 

to bind 

cX^ 


to join 


r^j^s 

to Sreak 

* 

jh. 

to caufe to jit down 

(^LsWj 

^Iwji 

to Jit down 




XI. 

Irregulars* that add 
to be born 
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Infin. 

Imper. 

Aorift. 

to carefs 



to open 




XII 


Irregulars that rejedl 


^OLXsf to fall 

v_xi! 

r' 

to fiand 

CXwjal 


^OU»M 4 tn fend 

0\>M^ 


to place 

Ai 

& 


XIII. 


Irregulars not reducible to any daft, 
prepare 
to come , 


to be , 
to rife 
to give 
to ftrike 


jUol 

rJUT 


f 




rJ^ 

aO 





(..cXXmj 
Hid ^ to 

*• * I- •• 1 


O 

ai 

to mix 
to tb 


take 


and 








to break 




<c^ 
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Infin. 

Imper. 

Aorift. 

to rot 

tXJL/^ 

^cXa£=> 

to die 






and" C to write 


< 


Example of an irregular verb. 

. yaften to find, Contraded infinitive Cob 

Prcfent Tenfe. 

• 

Sing, I find. 

(^b thou findejt. 

(Ajb he finds, 

Plur. ^b we find.^ 

cX^b you find, 

Oubb they find,’ 

Preterite. 

Sing, ^b I found. 

thou foundest. 
ebb he found, 

Plur. ^b juoe found. 

Os^bjoa found. 
tX-ibb they found,. 

Future! or AorM, 

Sing, ^b 1Jhall or may find. 




ADVERTISEMENT. 


The greateji part of the following Piece was 
defigned to be added to a> Grammar of the Perfian 
language, which was printed in It might 

eafly havThfen fwelled into_ a larger treatife^ by 
■iidding ‘more .copious extradls from the Perfian 
writer^., both in profe and verfi but, as the change 
of Jlyle Ttvay be feen as well in ten lines as in a 
thoufqnd, it feemed equally ufefulfind lefs qftenta- 
tious, to exhibit only a few chofen fpecimens from 
the beji authors, and chiefy ffom the Poets, who, 
in all nations, halve taken tb^ greatef pains to 
harmonize and improve their language^ 
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•HISTORY 


OF 

THE PERSIAN LANGUAGE. 


IVIoST oTtny readers will apprehend, that, in 
attempting to trace the progrefs of the Perjian 
"language, through a period^, of ^two thoufand 
years, I aqa entering into a fubjed, which will 

afford them neither amufement nor inftrudlion, 

% • 

and can be agreeable only to thofe few men, 
who apply themfelvts to the obfeurer branches 
of literature, and have very >iittlt intercourfe 
with the reft.of mankind. The title of my 
piece feems,.indeed, to give a reafonable ground 
for their ap^rehinlions'; and thg tranfition ap¬ 
pears. rather.abrupt, from thd hiftory of Mo- 
narchs to the bijlory of mere words^ and from the 
revolutions of the Perjian Empire to the varia¬ 
tions of the Perfan idiom: bvrf; it fhallJjc mj 
endeavour to pemove; as fai* as poffible, the 
drynefs of the-^bjed, by mtcrfperfing the nar¬ 
rative with a""j^iety of Eaftcm anecdotes; and, 
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as to the fecond objedlion, it may be alledged, 
that a confiderable change in the language of any 
nation is ufually effeSled by a change in the go¬ 
vernment', fo that literar'y and civil history 
arc very nearly allied, and may often be ufed 
with advantage to .prove and illuftrate one an¬ 
other. 

The Hiftory of the Perfan tongue may be 
divided into four periods, like that of the Em¬ 
pire ; not that the language was immediately 
altered upon every revolution of the liate, but 
it is obfervable, that, under each Dynafty of 
w'hich w6 have any monuments remaining, 
was an apparent- change in the dialed, of the 
kingdom, efpecially under the two kft, namely, 
the Safanian and Mohammedan dynafties: and 
thefe, indeed, are the only periods, of which 
we can fpeak with any degree of certainty. 

It is natural'^to fuppofe, that, in the infancy 
of the Perfian Empire, under Caimiaras and 
his defeendants, no great pains were taken to 
cultivate and polilh the language, which.in that 
rude age muft needs be thought fufficient'y ele¬ 
gant, if it were fufficiently rlear and intelligi¬ 
ble; and we are aflured by Herodotus, that, even 
after the reign 6f CYRUS, the whole education 
of the Perfart youth, from the age of five years to 
twenty, confisted in three points riding, throwr 

in^ the javelin, and the praSlice of moral virtue'. 
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.y^Iiich account is alfo confirpied hy Xenophon- 
The ftory mentioned by Diodorus o/J vo¬ 
lumes of parchment, on loliich the Perfans were 
(^bilged by a certain law to zurite the annals of their 
country, was probably invented by Ctefas, that 
he might give.an air of authenticity’to his im¬ 
pertinent fables; for. fuch literary impoftures 
weijs as frequent among tl5e Greeks, as among 
us, who imitate the Ancients in nothing but 
their failings. . We arc f^r from contending, 
howevfjf, that the ancient Perfians, efpecially 
thofe of the fecond period, were entire ftrangers 
to, the -art of compolition either in verfe or 
’^‘proXe^ for there never was ^nation fo rude and 
unpoliflied, who had not a cuftom of celebrating 
the noby a£ls of their ancefors, qnd inciting one 
another by fongs and panegyricks to an imitation 
of their virtue \ z'aA}2trabo, a’very dilfecent au¬ 
thor from piodoryis^ aflerts, Vw? the Perfians 
ufedfrequently, to fing the praifes of their ancient 
Heroes and .Demigods, fatnetimes with a mujical 
infrument, pnd fometimes with the voice alone: 
but what their language really was^ what were* 
their* rules of %,erllfication, or .what w'as the 
courfe of their ftudies*, no mortal can pretend to 
know wdtlj any fhadow of ex^ftnefs. 

The Greek Hiftorians can us ho light* on 
' this fubjeft; neither Themistocles, who fpoke 
the dialed: ot Ptrfa like a native, though he 
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had fpent onfy one year m learning it*, noi*. 
even Xenophon^ whofe intimacy with the younger 
Cyrus could not have been contrafted without a 
knowledge of his language^ feem to have read ■ 
the works of the Per^ans, or. even to have 
ki^wn their charadtersj but were perhaps con¬ 
tented to exprpfs their fentiments in Perftan 
wkh eafe and fluency. Nor are we much .en¬ 
lightened by the writers after Alexander \ not 
even by thofe, who.have deferibed the life of 
that Hero: for Curtius, who compiled Jiis rhe¬ 
torical Hiftory from, the Greek authors, feems 
to have known as little of Perjitin as‘of Bsf— 
tbian, though he dyclTcs up a number of fpeeehes 
for the chiefs of thofe nations, whicli certainly 
were never fpoken by them. ' A few worths, in¬ 
deed, are here and there interfperfed in thefe 
hiftories, which are ftill bfed in the modern 

f / 

idiom of Perjia'\ •, but we,can no more form an 


* TkemUfoekt omne illud-tempus (anni nn'ms ipatium) Uteris 
letmonique Pmoram^di-dit, quibus ade6 eru'ditua eftj ut inult6 com- 
modius dkatdr apud Rcgem verba feclfle, quam Ki poteraiit, qui in 
Ferside erant natd. Com. Nep. in femiit. 

f Tbua Roxana, Statira, ParuaOs, feept to be corrupt^ from 
Roiiaa Sitdra farizada which fig- 

nify, ^utdid, a Star, j^ngel-born. Pasargades, or., a Prince of the 
appeal's to H Compounded of Peser y uLt o Child,-and 

House; i. e. a child of the ^ Family. To this 
W may add, 1, that Art or Ard which begins many Persian 
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of a whole language from a lift of broken 
■phrafes or detached epithets, than we can judge 
of a poem or piece t)f oratory, from an uncon- 
nedted line or a fingle member of a period. 

Since the Greeks afford us fo little informar- 
tion, nothing remains but to cohfult the Per- 
Jians them^elvel j and the great traveller Chardin, 
whom every Orientalift mpft always mention 
with reverence, feems to have enquired veiy 
■ diligently into the ancient language of the peo¬ 
ple, among whdm he refided fo long*, and whole 
mannerST-healelcribes vvith fo much copioufnels 
and learning: but he declares, after all his re- 
- learches, “ That the old Perfian is a language 
entiitly loft; in which no* books are extant, 
** and of which there are no rudiments remain- 
** ing: that the Guebres, who dre the remains 
“ of the Parfis, ox ^Adorers j>f Fire, have an 
“ idiom peculiar to themfelveif^j which ‘is fup- 

namea, fignifies &Tong; as Ardtshie, Axtaxenxi, 

The strong Lion, ^rdevdn ox Ardebcm The ^irong Guard, 

tcc, 2.'4hat the tetniination daxs, as Mithridatee, &c. is the Persian • 
dad and anfvrers to the Saif©* of the Greeks, as-'EffitiSaif©*, 
and the like. If it were poflijile to recover a whde Catalogue of 
tbefe old Persian names, fneb an enquiry wquld be little more than 
karned triflingji' for to colleft a number,of fdlitary words, without 
any hooks which they might enable us to rea®, would be like pro¬ 
curing at random a t^iltitude of keys, without any cafleet wWch 
they night hdp us m ufjlock. 
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“ pofed, by the Perjtans in general, to be rathfr 
“ a jargon of their own^ than a part of their an- 
“ dent tongue; that, if yoii believe their own 
“ account, the Magi, who rcfided at Yezd in 
“ Carmania^ have preferved this language from 
“ father to fon, after the difTolution of their 
“ Monarchy^ but that, for his part, he has 
“ found no reufon/co give any credit to their 
“ ftory: that they have, indeed, fome booJts in 
“ ftrange charadrers, but he cannot perfuade 
“ himfelf that they are old Perjian letters j ef- 
" pecially, fince they bear no kind uf’ refem- 
blance to thofe on the famous monuments at 
“ PerfepolisP The authority of'this excellent- 
writer is decisive, and puts an end at once to 
the controverfy lately ftarted, concerning th(* 
authenticity or the books aferibed to ^oroajler^ 
which a French adventurer, who tranjlated them 
from the tranfiati-m of a certain Gipfy at Surat, 
has had the boldncfs to fend' abroad as genuine: 
bur, to avoid any fufpicion of mifreprefenting 
the palfage, it feems necelTary’ to tranferibe the 
very words of Sir yohn Chardin, which the 
reader inay fee at the bottom of the page *. 


* Quand d'l'ancitu. Person, e’eft une langue perdue; on n'en 
ttouve ni livres ni rudiiliens. Les Guibres, qui fdnt les reties des 
Pciies on Ipueolcs, ‘<101 fe perpetuent de pere en fils depuis hi de- 
liruflion deleur Monarchic, ont un IdiomCp'^j.'ticulier; mais on le 
croit plutdt mjurgoii que leur andenne kngue' Us difent que les 
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From this we may reafonably conclude, that 
the gibberifh of thofc? fwarthy vagabonds, whom 
wc bften fee brooding over* a miferable fire 
under the hedges, njay as well be taken for old 
Egyptian, and the beggars themfelves for the 

prujls of Ifis, as* the jugglers on the coaft of 

> * 

India for the difciples of Zoroajier, and their 

barbarous dialed for the ancient language of 

Perjia. But let the rojy-cheeked Frenchman, to 

give him his own Epithet, reft happy ift the 

contemplation of his perfonal beauty, dnd the vaji 

extent of^y'dearning: it is fufRcient for us to 

have expOfed his follies, dete£ted his iijipofture, 

•and retorted Kis invedives, without infulting a 

fallen adverfary, or attempting, like the Hero 

in Drydens Ode, toJlaythefain. 

Wd have no genuine accounts then of the 

Perfan language till /he time of the SASSA-^ 

NIAN kings, who flourilhed fnm Aie opening of 
^ ■’ » 

Pretres, qui fe tiennent i Yezi, ville la Caramanie, qui eft leur 
I’iixe etleur princi{>ale pjace, I’e ftwt tranfmis cette latigue jufqu’ici 
par tradition, el de^main en main; mais quelqVe rccherphe quc j'en 
aTe fait,, je n’ai ricn trouvfi, qui roe put perfuader cela. Ces 
Ouebrts qnt a la verite des livres en caradieres et en mots inconnus, 
dont les figures tirent afftz fur celles des langues, qui nous font le 
plus connucs; mais je ne faufois croire que ce foil la I’ancien 
Perfan, d'autant plus que le caradlere, dontj’pi parld, eflentiere- 
nieiit different de celui des infcripaions d2 I'frs^olis. . Je donne/ai 
des ectypes de I’un ct de rautre»cara<ftere, dans la delcriprion du fa- 
nieuJt monument qi.rrifte en ce lieu-U. Chaudin, Tom. V. 
Chap. m. 
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'r ' 

the third century to. the middle of the feventh j la 
which period an Acadenay of Pbyfick was 
founded at Gancdfapor, a City of Khortfan, «nd, 
as it gradually declined from its original infti- 
tution, it became a fchool of poetry, rhetorick, 
dialedicky and the abftrad fciences. In this 
excellent feminary the Perfan tongue could not 
fail of being gteatlyrefined, and the rufticity'of 
the old idiom was fucceeded by a pure and ele¬ 
gant dialeftj which, being conftantly fpoken at 
the court cf Bebardm Gur in the year 351, ac¬ 
quired the name of Deri, or CourtJyfio diflin- 
guifli it from the Pehlevi, or. Language of the 
Country. 

It muft not', however, be imagined, that the 
ule of the ancient dialedl was wholly fuperfeded 
by. this more poliflied idiom ; for feveral com- 
pofitions in Pchlevi were ^xtant even after Ma~ 
homed, which appear to have been written by 
order of the Sajfanian Princes. Anufirvan, 
furnamed Phe fuji, who reigned at the clofe of 
the fixtb century, having heasd from fome tra¬ 
vellers, that the Indian Monarchs had a colledlion 
of moral fades, which they preferved witlji great 
care among their archives, fent his chief Phyfi- 
cian Barzuieh into India, with orders to make 
himfelf mailer of the Hanfcrit language, and 
not to return without a tranflation of thofe fa- 
bles* Thefe orders were puadtually executed; 
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'Farzuieh learned the Indian tongue, and, having 

•at a great expence procured a copy of the book, 

trapllated it into the Pehkvian dialed!: about 

an hundred and forty years after, his work was 

turned froin Pehlevi into Arabick, by order of 

Almaiifur^ fecoQil Calif of the Abbafides-, and 

this is the vokme which we fee in every Ian- 
» ^ 
g«age of Europe-, under the name of Calila loa 

Demm, or, I'he fables of Pilpay. There is a 

fine; copy of the Arabick verfion in the ppblick 

library at OxfaA and If the work qf Barzuieh 

could b^-found, we fltould be enabled to rcco- 

ver a confiderable part of, the old Perfian lan- 

^Jagcj ’the feme, perhaps, which was fpoken 

m fbe fecond period by Themif cckr and Xenophon. 

In the ’reign of Anvfirvdn, who protedlcd 
the arts and fciences in his CAvn dominions, 
MAHOMED was born; who, by the force of 
his Eloquence, and* the fucqefs ^of his* Arms, 
eftabliflied a mighty Empire, and fpread his 
new reli'.'ion from the wilds of Arabia, to the 
mountains t)f X^rtary. and the banks of the 
Ganges: but*, what belongs mpre particularly to 
the fubjeft of this difeourfe, he poMjhed the land 
guage of his country, and brought it to a degree 
of purity, and clega’ncc, which up Arabian 
writer fince*h;s timejias bce’rf able to furpafs. 
Th*c baitle of Cadefla in the year 6j() gave the 
la’ll blow to "nc Pcrfian Monarchy; and the 

VOL. ni, EE 
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whole Empire of Iran was foon reduced undci’ 
the power of the firft Ma/rmedan Dynaily; 
who fixed the feat of *ttieir government in 
Ba^rjad^ where the Arabkk language was 
fpoken, for many ages, in its.utmoft perfection: 
but the ancient liter.Hare,of Perjia, which had 
been promoted by the family mf Sufjhn, w'as 
exprefsly difeejuraggd by the imuiediate fec- 
cefTors of Mahomed, for a reafon, which'it is 
proper tq explain. 

At the tjme when the Alcoran was firll: pub- 
liflied in Arabia, a nu'/ehant, who^Jjad lately 
returned from a longr journey, brought yitli him 
fome Perjian romances, vvhich he interpra^ed 
to his countrymen, who were extremely de¬ 
lighted with them, and ufed to fay openly, that 
the florics of griffons ivul giants icere nurc ^amuf- 
ing to them than, the niotal leffons of Mahomed: 
part of a chapter in the Alcoran was iniine- 
diately written,’ to fop tlie progrela of thefc 
opinions; the merchant was fevereiy repri¬ 
manded} his tales wer.e treatyd as pernicious 
fables, hateful to (led and his ■propl. eL ; and 
Omar, from the fan.e motive of policy, 'deter¬ 
mined to deftroy all the fere-ign books which 
fhould fall into his hands. 'J'hns the idle lo- 
quacity of an Arahiin traveller, hy fetting his 
legends in ccin,.<'tition wnth tlie precepts of a 
pow'erful Lawgiver, w as the catifc of that cn- 
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tliiifiafm in the Mahometans, which induced 
them to burn the ’famou? library of Alexandria, 
and'the records of the Perfian Empire. 

One book, hovv^'ver, htfides the fables of 
P/.'pci)\ efcaped the fury of thefe unmerciful 
zealois: it was ’em I-Iijlnry f Perfia in the Peh- 
levian dialgft, extraded fro.m the Safanian an¬ 
nals, and compofed, it is bSlicved, b) the com¬ 
mand of Anujhirvan. Saaii, one of Omars 
Generals, found this volume, after, the vidory 
at Cadefia, and preferved it*for himfelf as a cu- 
riolity: pafled afterwards through feveral 

hands, and was at length'tranflated into feme 
.Qtjier languages of Afia*. 

If w^s a long time before the native Perfans 
could recover from the Ihock of this violent 
revoliftidn; and their language Teems to have 
been very little cultit^ted und^r the Califs, who 
gave greater encouragement to*,,tha literature of 
the Arabians: but, Nvhen the power of the 
Abbafidcs began to decluie, and a number of 
independent Princes arofe in the different pro¬ 
vinces ■ of their empire, the arts of Megance, 
and chiefly Poetry, revived in Perji'a, ^ind there 
w'as hardly a Prince, or Governor of a cjty, w ho 
had not leveral poets and raen,.of letters^ia his 


, *• This flory if nn’nti'^ncJ m the life ct the Poet Ferdiiji, |'re» 
fined to an t iiiioii of his v.orhs. 


E E 2 
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train. The Pcrfian tongue was confequently 
reftored in the tenth centniiy, but it was very 
diflerent from the JDeri of Pchlevi of the An- 
c'cnts: it was mixed with the words of the Al¬ 
coran^ and with cxpreffions from the Arabian 
Poets, whqm the Perjians coijfidered as their 
mafters, and affedled to imitate’in tlieii poetical 
meafures, and the turn of‘their verfes. 

That the learned reader may have a j'aft'no¬ 
tion of this new idiom, it feems neeefliir\ ,_firft: 
to produce,a fpecirtien‘of Arabick, and, 
afterwards, of the purcjl Perjian be 

found; by which means he will form a more 
accurate judgement of the modern Perjick,"^^ 
which both lartgua^'es arc perfedlly incorporated. 

The following ode was written by a native 
of Damafeus: it contains a lively defeription of 
an Eajiern Banquet-, and moil of the couplets 
arc highly ele^aiif in the original. 


U 

LyA-) I 

UiM ^ LxaAJ I ^ ^ I 5. 

Ajl>-uo jjesfc «xJ 
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„ ^^-1 elLUJ! aJI 


cv 


.^1 

i^cXXili oIoLc^Ljtjr 

7 OvXi' iSy 

^..;!.3.' _' ^.21. 

‘«^>vJLa.j ♦ ( • .* I f 

^ .-J ‘cr» 

.. Ai^b/ __J-^ 

^■5'^<aI 'wi^M jyU ^\ 

• I 

1 ^ aJ LjJ^/Lxj 


y 


„^ai 2 j ^—'UCx'lj (>^Jli'-Ac 


* U*l?^ 

^Jy'/ 

^jLoiJI (^L> 


that isj “ We have a banqqet,’ into whith for- 
“ row cannot enter, and from. \>\7hich mirth can 
“ never depart. It comprifes every fpecies of 
“ Beauty; and he, who feeks the joys of Hfe, 
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“ cannot rife beyond it. A fprightly Song gives 
“more pleafure to youth'than Riches*: h<-‘re 
“ the ftream of life is unfullied, and all our 
“ carts are difpcrfed. Here the mildnefs of 
“ our gentle darling givps cafe to our love; 
“ and here the timid dervife beCon;es an Apof- 
“ tate from his faith. We have a bower, -sn 
“ which the dew-drops fparkle; and in wkick 
“ the breeze bccon-.es feented with tlie fra- 
“ grance of mulk. ^ You fee the various blol- 
“ fans, w'hich rcfemblc* liars b]3zjng.,at:d glit- 
“ tering in the firmament. Here the vyonderful 
“ beauties' of the flowers, amon? which are the 
“ narcilfus andwthc'-violet, bring the fair pbj'^t'is 
“ of my love to my remcinbrauce. You would 
“ think you fa.w my beloved looking msld,ly on 
“ you with her foft, tender,danguiihing eye: a 
“ nymph, in whom evefv charm and every 
“ perfedlion t'ollcdled;, whofe curled locks 
“ hang always dangling, black as the fcorpion, 
“ or the mace of ebonv /’zerf/t wA/c/^ the Afia- 
“ ticks Jlrike an ivory ball in one of their fa- 
■“ vonrite plays), the pomfcgranate brings to my 
“ mind the bktfhes of my beloved, when her 
cheeks are coloured with a modeil refent- 
ment. Our cups are fuch as our fouls defire; 


* The fame word Ghana in lignifi^s boih and 

Wcalfh. 
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** they feem to be filled with the flrrams of 
“ friendihip and checrfulnefs. .The goblets 
“ and vafcs of C/u'na appear to my fight, like 
“ the ftar.s of heaven fliining in the Zodiack." 

I here'have* fcdedled a more ancient 

. . _ * 

example of Arabick, (’ither from the poets be- 
fore Mahcmcd, or from thy illuflrious Abu Te- 
ma/??, who tl mrifiicri in the uintb century*-, but 
the language has remained unaltered front the 
carlied antiquit} to tlie prefent tihte, and it 
would not have been eafy, without a number 
of notes/to have made au’ancient 0;le intelli¬ 
gible in a literal tranllalion. , 

The oldeft Pcrjian poems, which have come 
to my knowledge,, are thofe of FERDUST, of 
which it will not be improper to give a fhort 
account, as fir as 'f^tey relafc to my prefent 
lubjeft. 

At the clofe of tbe tenth, and beginning of 
the eleventh centuries, Alahmud reigned in the 
city of Gaznu: lie was' fupremc ruler- of Za- 
blejlatf, and part of l^hariijdn\ and had pene- 


* Aha Timani pubiilliiMl an excellent AiitlivhgiO’of Ariibiik 
•vcife!!, entitled llijtiit! '/, ef v/liicti hi- gave a copy.to an Jsiulie/c 
Prince, whn prttl’egled him in return with*_/it*e thinixamCpines of 
guld,» and made him at the fStiuT*time tfii5»cleg.mt coniplimJnt, 

Q Lyjl present is less valpable than thy 


poems. 
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trated very far into India^ whexe. by this time, 
the religion and language of the Arabs znd Per- 
Jians had begun to prevail. Several poets were 
entertained in the palace' of this Monarch, 
among whom was FERDUSI,& native of Tus 
or MeJJjed. This moft learned man, happening 
to find a copy of the old Perjlan llijiory aboi*;:'- 
mentioned, read it u'it.h eagernefs, and found it 
involved in fables, but bearing the marks of 
high antiquity: the moft ancioqt part of itj and 
principally the \'’ar of Afrafiab and or 

Cyrus, feenicd to afTcrd an exci^llent fubjett for 
an Hcroick Poan, v.Iri h I.e accordingly began 
to compofe. ^ome‘ of ins cpifodes and (jt'fcsin- 
tions were llaown to the Saltan, v.ho com- 
n.ended thciu exceedingly, and ordered him to 
comprife the w hole Uijhry af Perjia in a feries 
f'f Epic'h poems. 'The podcobeyed; and, after 
‘ i.- h ,Ti deft‘cxfc'rtion of I}i5 iancy and art for 
. r !'• i: tv years, he finiftied his work, which 
cojiia.i'. ' fi ,t; thonfifid couplets in rhy^me, all 
jjijpv ' ;V d];i',. (i, with the fpirlt of. our Dryden 
•an'l i’n ; ,v(iet)v., iS c‘' Tope. He‘prcfcntccl an 
ele;;.’'U irariftupt of hi;; bouk.to Mahmud', who 
cef.tib' .■ i-Vti .• udeu his and diftniffed him. 

.Many • months ,t^ap!ed, and Ferduji heard no 
UiCJre of his wc5rli: he tKcn took occafion to're- 
nitnd tr.e Kiicg of it by fomc little epigrams," 
which he contrived to let fall in the palace j 
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■but, where an Epick poem had failed, what 
effcifi could be expected from an_Epigram? At 
length the reward came; w^ilch confifted only 
of as many jQnall 'pieces of money, as there 


were ccmplets^ in the volume. The high- 
minded Poet cauld not bsook this" infult: he 


Tiered to*his clofct wiith bitternefs in his heart; 

• • 

where he wrote a moft noble and animated in- 


vedlive againft the Sultan, which ha fcaled up, 
and’delivered tq a Courtier,, who, as he hadrea- 

a 

fon to fjifpeit, was his greateft enemy, atTuring 
him, that it'was a diverting talt\ and requefting 
him to’give jt to Mahmud, when any affair of 
“jlate o£ bad fuccefs in war ffusuld^make him more 
vncify andfpknetick than iifual*. Having thus 


* Sec a tranflation of this Satire in a Tn titise on Oriental Poetry, 
added to tlic Life of An^4i- Shalt in. Preach, Volume X.— 


This [locm is not unlike the 'S.o.'.trt; of tPhroi^ii'is, wKo, like the 
impetuous perdmi, had dartal to expafe the vices of a low-minded’ 


King.' Thg Persia'* poet has this couplet in his Satire, 


t\*i3 ]j 


that is ; Had I 'jeriuetl as tnany verses in prSise tf Mahomed and 
Ali, as J have composed for leiitg Mahmdd, they would have showered 
an hundred blessings on me. A thought like that of Shajespearc in 
ti’olscy’s celebrated fpccch: 

Had I but serv’d my tiod with half the zeal 
] serv'd my King, he- would not in mine age 
Have lift me nuked to mine enemies. Hjsn, Vlll. 
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given vent to his juft indignation, he left Gazna. 
in the night, and took refuge in Bagdad, where 
the Calif protedhed'him from tlie Sultan of Za~ 
blejian, who demanded hitli in .a, furious and 
menacing letter. 

The work of Feedu/i remains entire, a glo¬ 
rious monument of Eaftcrn genius 'and 
ing; which, if ever it ftiould be gcnerally.un- 
derftood in its original language, will conteft the 
merit of invention \vith. Hsjwrr.himfelf, what¬ 
ever be thought of its fubjeft or thc^rrange- 
ment of its incidents. An cxtraTb from this 
poem will exhibit a fpecimen of the'Prr^w 
tongue, very little g/Juitcrated by a mixture wiffi 
the Arabick, and, in all probability, approaching 
nearly to the dialecf ufed i!i 'Ber/ia in the time 
of 'Mahomed, who admired itj’or its extreme foft- 
nefs, and was heanl to f 2 (y, that it would be 
jpoken on that'acE'oiint in the gardens^ of Paradife. 




Ahij 


o 


* ^ ^ 
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ji^^ (Jo^j 

U**i ^ ^ iJJJ^ U*H 

o^^ civiiitA Ay3s ^ J^- 

u^^cktA L^'^.. 

^UsT ^U tt^XS^ ^^Li*a>^vA 

( L^ U A.^ 

CioLcA 0->^<A 

cXj^ O^LXm4 

^\, •. 

(^aOv^»^^ o'"^ OciktA Ay^ 

• • ^ **> 

Cj0 ^y.»vjiU.>c cXj^ .**J Ay3> 

• * ^ * 

v!^ > (»^ j: t_-^ •‘^ 

oLXxii**^ I uXjcSjJvj Le 


*r. 


cXa^^ (^Liijl ^( 
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that isj “ Seeft thou yonder plain of various 
“ colours (P/:rf. red nndtgfey)-, by which the 
“ heart of a valiant man may be filled with de- 
light? It is entirely covered with groves and 
“ gardens and flowing riyuletSj,it is a place bc- 
“ longing to the abode of Heroes. The ground 
is perfedt fi)k, apd the air is feented \wth 
“ mufle: you would fay. Is it roje-water inhicb 
“ glides between the Liniks? The fialk of the lily 
** bends under the'weight of .the flower j and 
“ the whole grove is charmed W’ith the,fragrancc 
** of the rofe-bulh. , The pheafant walks grace- 
“ fully arriong the flowers; the dove arid night- 
“ ingale warble from the branches of ;lie-cv- 
“ prefs. From the prefent time to' the latell 
age, may the edge of thofe banks rcffmble 
“ the bowers of Paradife! There you w ill fee, 
“ on the plains apd hills, accompany of damfels, 
beautiful as fairies, fltting-checrfally on every 
“ fide. There Mani-zba, daughter of JbjVqfiah, 
** makes th^ whole gUr,den blaze like the Sun. 
“ Sitara^ his fecond daughter, fits exalted like 
' “ a Queen,'encirckd f>y her damfcls, radhint in 
“ glory. The lovely maid is an ornament to 
“ the plaips; her beauty fullies the rofe and the 
“ jaftiiine. With .them are many.girls, 
“ all with their laces veiled; all with their 'bo- 
dies taper as a cyprefs, and locks black’as 
muik.; ail with cheeks full of rofes, with eye^ 
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full of Hoop j all with lips fweet as wine, and 
“ fragrant as rofe-water. If we go near to 
“ that bower, and tCirn afidp foi* a lingle day, 
“ we may tatc fcveral of thofe lovely nymphs, 
“ and bring them to the noble Cyrus.” 

This is part ‘of a fpccch by a young amorous 
HSTo, the Paris of Ferihij!,'^\\'\io had reafon to 
repeht of his adventure with the daughter of 
’ Aj’rajiab, for he was made captive by the Turhs, 
and confined in li difmal prifon, till he was de¬ 
livered t<y th(; valour of Rojlam. 

Of thc/c two lanffuatres was formed the mo- 
, d^ril dialed! df Perfia^ which, being fpoken ia 
its greatcil; purity by the natives oT Pars or Far- 
JlJlan, acquired thp name of Varfi*\ though it 
is even ‘called Deri by Hafez in* the following 
couplet; 

_ycXj’ ^ 


that PS; “ While thS nightingale? 0 Hafez, 
“ makes a boaft ®f his eloquence,*do thou lefTen 
“ the value of his la^s by finging thy Perjian 
“ (Deri) ftrains.” 
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Nearly in the fame age with Ferdufi, the 
great Aiu/ O/a^ furnamed Aldmt from his 
blindnefs, puKhftied his cxc'ollent Odes in Ara~ 
btcky in which he profefledly imitated the poets 
before Mahomed. This writer had fo flourifli- 
ing a reputation, that fefveral < 'Perjians of un¬ 
common genius wore ambitious ‘of learning the 
Art of Poetry fo able an inftru£l:or;"Ris 
moft illuftrious fcholars were Feleki and Kba~ 
kani^, who were no lefs eminent for their ,Per- 
^an compofitions, than for their fkill in every 
branch of pure and mixed Matlisiiuticks, and 
particularly in Aftronomy; a flrihing proof, that 
a fublime Poet may become a hiafter of 
kind of learning which he ciinfes to firofefs; 
fince a fine imagination, a Jiveiy wit, an eafy 
and copious %le, cannot pofiibiy obiTruva: the 
acquifition of any fciencc .whatever, but muft 
nccefTarily afiJ'ft^him in his ftudics, and fliortea 
his labour. Both thefe poets were pi'otedted 
by Manuebeher, Priqce of Shtrvan-, but Kha- 
kani was always averfe to the plcafiirablc and 
diffipated lile of a Court, fo that the Prince 
was obliged to detain him by force in his pa¬ 
lace, and afthaliy confined him for fome time 
in prifon,‘kn; he fliould find fome opportunity 
of efcaping. 


and 
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’ The works of thefe authors are not very 
fcarce; but it feems nccdlefs to give any ex- 
traCis from them, which wQuld fwcll this dif- 
courfc to an immoderate length: it will be fut 
fic’eiit to fay, fhat, in this and the following cen~ 
tury, the Perfiast language became .altogether 
mixed with Ai^abkk-, not th*at the pure ftyle of 
tlremncicnts was w'holly obfvlete/but it was the 
faflaion among ihe Perjians to interweave Ara¬ 
bian phrafes and verfes into their poems, not by 
way of quotations, but’as'material* parts of a 
fcntence.* Thus in the’following diftich. 


J 


dj' jX oaT 

Phe phantom of her, whofe bcautv gives brightnefs 
to the fades, appear eekto me at night: I wopdered 
at the Lindnefs of Fortune, and ftiid,*JVtiettce came 
this pi-ofp^rilyf—iha. firft line is pure Arabick 
in the flvle of the ancient .poets. 

Tliis elegant tetraftich is of the fame kind: 

t ^ c:\yXL3* 

y'^j f. ji 
Uly o' 
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In this manfion of darhncfs^ how long mijl I Jit 
expeSling my beloved ; one while with my finger* 
on my tecth^ (me ivjoile loitb* my head bent on, my 
knee'l Come, O J'ortunate cup-bearer, bring me 
the tidings of joy: who knows but my days may 
again be profperous, as tbiy were before ? Where 
the laft line is taken from an Oue in the Ha~ 
mafa of Abu ‘Tsmdnr, which begins, 

1 

We pardoned the fons of Dhoha), and fdd. The 

tribe are our hr o'hers. 

1 , 

At the opening-of tie iwjfeh century lived ^ 
Anveri, a native of Abiurd in Khcnjrn, wliofe 
adventures deferve to be related, as tliey will 
jfhow in what high citecm the polite arts w ere 
held in Afia, at the tiin.v when learning hrfl 
began to dawn, in Europe. Anveri, v. hen he 
was very young, war. lilting at tiie gate of his 
college, when a man richly drelfed rode by him 
on a fine Arabian boric, with, a numerous train 
of attendants j npon-.liis alking who it was, 
was told, that it xvas a Poet belonging to the 
Court. When Anveri reflected on the honours 
conferred upoij Poetry, for wdiich art he had a- 
very early bent,, he 442pht:d himfelf to it more 
ardently than ever, and, having finiflied a poem, 
prefented it to the Sultan. This was a prince 
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the Seljukian dynafty, named Sanjar^ a great 
admirer of the fine arts: he approved the work 
of J.nDeri, whom be*invitcd,to hh palace, and 
raifed him even to the firft honours of the 
ftate. He foifnd many other poets at court, 
among whom ware Sdman, Zehir, and Rejhidi*, 
all men of wit and genius, but each eminent in 
a different way; the firll for, the delicacy of his 
LyriCk verfes, the fecond, for the moral ten- 
•dency of his poems, and the third, fpr the ehaC- 
tity of his compolitions; a* ^^irtue, which his 
predeceflbrs and contemporaries w'cre too apt to 
neQ:le(3:. . 

^at of all the cities in .the Terjian Empire, 
none h-ejs given birth to more ekcellent poets 
than Shiraz-, which my noble and learned 
friend 'Biron Revizki juftly calls *“ the Athens 
“ of Perfia-j'.” a native of this city, 

flourillied in the thirteenth century, wheh the 
Atabe^s of Ftirfijlah encouraged men of learn¬ 
ing in their principality: ,his life was almoft 
wholly fpent’in travel;*but no mafl, who en¬ 
joyed the greateft leifure,-ever .left behind him 
more valuable fruits of his genius add induftry. 
A fine manufcripl, about two hundred years 


t ^ 

flnd 

.t See Specimen Poems Persiae, Vindotonse 1/71. 
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old, was lately put into my hands, containing a 
complete collodlion of his “works; among which 
are feveral 'pu'ccs, both' in vcrl'c and f rofe, 
which have never been mentioned by the Scho¬ 
lars of Europe. The following extraeff from 
his Gulijian, or Bed of Rofe-s, will foow h w 
the Berfan and Arabick languages were mixed 
together in his ago: 


(Sj^ IcjJ. 

<xxLu 

c C(AJcXO.j (^La.wJo t c l 

** t 

I *'• 

ji [y 
U-« v«Ju^ 
‘ 33 a V -wiJ jl b Aj" 

jjM dji j^j:L ^ 
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. 

J I * 

• V^5*r'*'v^ (3^ ^ 

^^^C_5v^! c:o«^ jJj 

'* . , # 


AxUj 

^jiiikJ^ 'cAmLo l^jLXiJJcXAj 

• ’ <A^ 

•ji*yj t_5^ W 

<sJ!j*^l 1^ !-.« <3^^ 

0\Aw*j (^^^Aj<A*,^U j_y** 

^ ,^yj2S- <^iy<_^ CXwjli IwC^J 


that is; “ My Companion oft .reproaches me 
“ for^my love of Li>ilfl. *“ WiH he never behold* 
“ hex charms, that my excufe may be accepted ? 
“ Would to heaven,, that they, who blame me 
“ for my paffion, could fee-t^ /ace, 'O thou ra- 

“ vilher of hcai is! that; at the fight of thee, 

• • 

.“.they might be confounded, and inadvertently 
“ cut their heads inftead of the fruit, which 


F F 3 
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“ they hold*-. Tluu hafl: no companion for 
“ my difordt'r: my, companion ilionld be af- 
“ Aided with theofamc malady, tbat”I o iglit 
“ At all day repeating my tale to him; for two 
“ pieces of wood burn together u ith a brighter 
“ Aame. -The fong of the turtle dove paAes 
“ not unobferved by my ear; and if the dove 
“ could hear iny Arain, Aie v\ ould join'‘her 
“ complaints with mine. O my frictiJs', fay 
** to them, who are free from lov, /!/,,ive uijh 
''you knew, whatpajfcs in the nenrt of a lover! 
" The pain of illnefs aAcds not them, 'who arc 
“ in health: I will not dii'clofe my grief but to 
“ thofe, who have-farted the fame, afflidiop. 

‘ ‘ It were fruiilcfs to talk, of an hornet tu them, 
“ who never felt its Aing. While thy mind is 
■“ not affeded like mine, the relation of my 
“ forrow feems gnly an idle talc. Compare 
“ not my angniAr to the cares of another man; 
“ he only holds the fait in Ins hand, but it is I, 
" who bear the wouiid in my body.” 

The fame city had .‘he honour of producing, 
in the founeenth century, the raoft elegant 
Lyrick Poet of Afia, Shemfeddin, furname 
HAFEZ-, on whofe life and produdions it is 
the lefs neceffar v^tO expatiate, becaufc the Ea- 


♦ Alluding to 3 flory ir. the Akamt, 
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ron before' mentioned has cxhauflcd the fubjeft 
in his J^*'.irJ!i7cn of P erf Ian Pee try, and will, it is 
to be; Iioped*, be pcriliaded to complete that 
moll: Ic rn'd w^'rk, m the rtiort ijitervals of lei- 
f .rc, w. '‘:''o ii's ijnportent affairs will allow him* 
It w’h ir- fu!lydLi.iHcicnt, thm-fore, to tranferibe 
tv>i:a» ;i his Caz.iis Qx'AuQcreonprk Odes-, the 
firt.of 'vhich was cholcn, on account of the 
ylrahiih verfes intCTWoven in it, and the fecond, 
for it- exqni-.ite. beauty, ’which nialfcs it a ge- 
tiiiiue ey.implc of the true Shirazian diale£t. 


Jji 


• • C 

■ (J- (^- 




L, 

^»A,AW0 ^ I 

ft 

. ,jfiS tXi! 

ft 

L-^ap’*' 
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L{ aIM f^^ju'U 

l_jlj fOU laila.. 


A PERSIAN SONG. 

“ The dawn advances veiled v/ith roles. 
“ Bring the morning draught, my friends, the 
“ morning draught 1"^ d he dcw-di’ops trickle 
“ over the cheek bf the tulip. Bring tive 
“ wine, my dear companions, bring the wine! 
“ A gale of paradife breathes'from the garden: 

drink then inceffantly the pure wine. 'The 
“ rofe fp>reads her emerald throne iti the bower. 
“ Reach the liquor, ihat fparkles like a flaming 
“ ruby. Are tl.G, did flitit up in the i anuuct- 
“ houfe? Open, O t-i ou keeper'of the gate. 
“ It is flrange, at fucli a feufen, that tlie dcor 
“ of the tavern fhould“i')T locked. ,Oh, hallcn I 
** O thou, who art in love, dri^.k w'Ine with 
“ eagernefsj and you, who are endued with 
“ wifdom,'offer your vows to Heaven. Inntate 
" Hafez, and d. luk fciffes, fv. eet as wine, from 
“ the Ifheek of a damfel, fair as a nymph of 
paradife.” 
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Ia^^I aJ^ 

,3 tvO^ V-?LXj 5 cX>^ 

,Lj cXaz^* Lj' c^'LoUU 

I • *1 • V ^ 

. „ 


Iai 


' • Jv:^* 0^,AKr-fi C -'C A.'* «jgg )Laajj^ 

^ -> C y ^ " 

C^wJwA«> jO A-> - 

* * ' ^ ' ( 

j'-’.r'y AjL'^Cj 

• __ ^ ^- 

4 \ • '-■* Iw-^ A»>w ! 'i i ^ ^ 

• . •• ^ y y O (^•>v y.* ^• 

L-—Vn.'v ^ ^ ^ ■-.* 11 I A4 >-l 4^-^ w-*' -./JJ IvA A 

" V'' • y y 

' ^ ■■ ’•, »’' , 
tX^JCt-c GiS ., -aa 5 iA,,::: i! (Al.> 

. . ••. ■• S:'- \ ' 

otA_^icA <A ,xj y tO ^^ji^iltA 

, -J ,.cj ^ ); >i;» 5 } n SU , ji! j 

'■ * * 

•/ * f-^ >A^A ^ Laoj^j aVa^ Lj 

' ^ ’ \ ",, * 

, ^_)|_5-^''-' C^Ailia-l (IXm <A!tA <\_> ^„Ae (m I 

<Sj^ \J''=hj 
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tXJl 

(^I/lXnJ y:^ CX-otXi^ ^jt 


C_ 5 ^ 






cXa>^ I 4:i». 3 ,. 

< ;,*v 


I , t t L/wi 1 

iisb^ 


y< ? ^0^ ^^ (.pX ^^ ■ —* 


,. i^notliei’, by the f:une. 

“ Rife, hoy; for tlie cup of th'e tulip i.s full 
“ of winr. When will this llriftncfs c,uti ? 
“ how long vyill rhefe fcruple.s laft.? No more 
“ of this pride and difJain; for time has fecii 
“ the crown of C.-J'jr humbR’d, and the, diadem 
“ of Cyrus bent to tlu' ground. ()!i! be tA'ifcj 
*' for the bird of tb.e mcr’I-ning i.*; intoxicated 
“ with 'love." yh, awake! for .the llctp of 
“ eternity is juft before you. flow g-racefully 
“ thou inovcft, O ftycet branch of a vernal 
“ plant! biay the cpld wind of December never 
“ ni]i thy buda! "I'hcic is no reliance on the 
favours-of Fortune or her,deceitful fmilcs, 
“ Oh ! wo to him, who thinks hiuifclf fecun; 
“ froits her trejaebtj-y. To-morrow, perhaps, 
“ the ftream c/C'Cutlscr, and the girls of pttra- 
t‘ di e will be prepared for us; but to-day alfo 




pus enjoy a dainfcl bright as the moon, and 
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“ quaff the wine from the full cup. The 2Je- 
** reminds us of our youth (Sabi)\ 

“ bring us the wine, boy, which may refrelh 
“ our fouls, and dif{5el our forrow. 

“ Admire not •the Splendour and dignity of 
“ the rofe; for. the wind will foon fcatter all 
“ bf**' leaves, and fpread. them beneath our feet. 
“ Bring a larger cup to the memory of Hatem 
“ Tdi'*-, that v/c may fold up (Tai) the gloomy 
“ votume of thofe, who* wajit.genero^fity. This 
“ wine, .which gives a.lively tint to the Arga~ 
van (a purpk jiower),^ communicates its 
“ fvieet ‘nature from my beWed’s chc*ck to her 
“heart.. Attend} for the ♦tnuficians of the 
“ bower hftve begun their concert, joining the 
“ notes of the lute and harp to jche melody of 
“ the dulcimer and flute. Brjng thy Sofa into 
“ the gar Jen, for, attendants, the 

cyprcls Hands before us, an3 the gr&en reed 
“ has' tucked up his girdle. O Hafez, the 
*■ fame of thy fweet alluring forceryhas reached 
“ from, the extremity of R e'i and RAm, to the 
“ limiis of China and Egypt'' 

There is nothing, which affords a •flronger 
proof of the excellence of t^c,Pcrfan tongue, 
thap, that it r('maincd.unctJiTu|f?^d after the if- 
nuption of the Tartars, who, al different times, 

* An Arabiuii Prince, celebrated for his extreme Uberali!)’. 
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and under various leaders, made themfelves, 
mailers of Perfia\ for the Tartarian princes, 
and chiefly Tamerlane, who was, a patron of 
Hafez, were fo far from difcojiraging, polite 
letters, like the Goths and Huns, that they 
adopted even the language and religion of the 
conquered country, and ^promoted the fine^ arts 
with a boundiefs munificence: and one of tfiem, 
who founded the Mogul Empire in Hhidojlan, 
introduced the Pe^Jifin literature into his domi¬ 
nions, where it flourilhes to this day; and all 
the letters from the Indian governors are written 
in the larrguage (I do not fay, in the fiyle) of 
Sadi, The Turks- themfelves improved their 
harlh dialedl by mixing it with the Verfian ; 
and Mahomed II. who took ConfantinopLe in the 
middle of the fifteenth Century, was a protestor 
of the Verfian poets: amof/g thefe was Noured- 
din f AM, whofe poem on the loves of fofieph 
and Zelikha is one of the fineft.compofitions I 
ever read. The fdllowing defcription will 
ferve as a fpccimcn of jjis elegant ftyle: 






• J'v J 
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VTjl 

^AAg* ,^XS3g 

V—?!^"ai ^^LxZSHlV 1 2!w'* ^ 

♦ • ' 

1 < 3^-0 

cx^.\b; (jiuAj y c^j^ o'j*^ 
< 3 w'* 3 {C^ 

J( 

L/gwv^v..> j| *j^vg.^Tfc> 2$^^^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ {- V ^ ^ 

C^ ■*J'* ^^,Akl^l!>0 

• t3 -3 4xXi 5 >w3 ^|^*A 

“ Tn the morning^whcn the raven of.night 
“ jiad flown ?.\^'av, /he bird of*dawn iJegan to 
‘‘ iin^; tire nightingales warbled their enchant- 
“ ing notes, and rent the &liin veils of the role- 
“ bud and the rofe: the iafmiiKt dood loathed in 
“ dew^and th’c violet ail'o fprintlcd his fragrant 
“ lockls. At this time Zeiikha .was funk in 
“ pleafing Humber; her heart was turned to- 

“ wards th& altar of her facred y*iSon *. It was 
• « 

. * A meta’ jr taken from the cuftom,'which prevails among 
Mahnmedunx, ot turiiitig their, fact .i, when they pray, towards the 
temple of Mecca. 
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“ not llcep; it was rathVr a confufed idea: k 
“ was a kind,of pliten: 2 y^caurcd by hcr^nightly 
“ melancholy, rfcr daiiilels. touched her feet 
“ with their faces; her rhaideps approached, 
“ and kilTcd her hand. Then _£he removed the 
“ veil from her clteck, like a tplip befprinklcd 
“ with dew; flie opened her eyes, yet dim^vjth 
“ llcep. From the border of her mantle the 
“ fun and moon arofe; lire railed her head from 
“ the couch, andjowked aroun^l on every fide.” 

This poem contains about four thoufand 
couplets, and deferves to be tranfi'tted into ^very 
European languaga: \hough I lliall have neitlfer 
time nor inclination to tranllate it nvyfcif, yet I 
may perhaps be induced, folnc years hence, to 
prefent the Original to the learned world, which 
any m^n, who haa the adwdntagc of greater Ici- 
fare, mdy talce the pains to interpret. 

In the fame Century with y<wni, flourillled a 
poet named CylTEBL who was highly honoured 
at the court of Mirza Ibrah 'm, one of 'Famer- 
lane’s defeepdant's. hle.'d'IlerLeldt tells a very 
plealing f ory,of this w'ritcr, .which defetves a 
place in this ellay; though, in order to under- 
Hand ct, we mifk^al'member, that the Eerjians 
frequently endTtheir coiltplets with the Jhiie 
worJ^ which is often continued through a long 
poem; but in that cafe, the rhyme falls upon 
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the preceding fyllabl^'. “ CateU, fays he, 

having comppfed ^an EKgy, each verfe of 

“ \\'hicti«cnded with*lSie wJr^f, Gtt/, a rofe, or 

“ any fozver, Vepoated it to tlic prince Ibrahim^ 

“ his Patron; 'who, being extremely delighted 

“with it, coukhnot forbear interrupting him, 

“ by faying, Ffom what br<oer did this tuneful 

“ nightingale [n\cznmg''the -f^oetj take its flight? 

“ that is, without a metaphor. In what city 

•« were you born? to which Catebi, without he- 

fitation, replied in a edupfet'of the fame mea- 

“ fure with poem, and with the fame 

“ rhyme^*as if he had only continued to read 

“ |iis' Elegy; ’ 

« 

C.S'Lj j\ ^UaC 

i 

“ that is. Like Attar *, I came from the rofe~ 
“ garAcn t/ Nilhapor; ’6z// I am only the thorn of 
“ that garden, and Attar was its sn.oft beautiful 
flower A 

. • 

This‘ diftich, though delivered exlempore, is 
at leaft equal to any of the reft'in fpirit and 
elegance. The poem confifts of about thirty- 
five couplets, thefirft qf whkh/ithefallowing: 


^ Ailar a Persian port, author of the Pcnihtdiua. 
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cJuT 1/ Jb 

i CJ ****^^ 

. ^ cK . 


that is; Again the rofe advances towards the 
loxver with an htntdred leaves-, like the narcijjiis, 
it is a charming objeSl to every difcerning eye., 


In the Jixteenth and feventeentb Centuries. 
under the family of ;SeJi, the Vcrfian lan.^ua'^e 
began to lofe its ancient purity, and even to 
borrow fome of its terms from the TurkiJJe, 
which was commonly fpoken at Court. As to 
the modern dialcft, no fpccimen of it nceUs. be 
produced, lince the Life of Nader Shah, wliicli 
was written in Perjian abaut fourteen years 
ago, and tranllatcd into French by the author 
of this Volume, may be confultcd in the origi¬ 
nal by the learij'/d reader. 


END OF THE THIRD VO£.UME., 
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OF THE COMPOSITION 

AV1> 

DERIVATION OF WORDS'. 

One of the chief beauties of the Perlian lan¬ 
guage is-the frequent ufe of compound adjec¬ 
tives ; in the variety and elegance of which it 
furpaffes not only the German and Englifh, but 
even the Greek. Thefe compounds may be 
multiplied without end according to the pleafure 
and tafte of the writerj they are formed either 
by a noun and the contrad^d participle, as 

heart-alluring.^ or by pre¬ 
fixing an adjeftive to a noud, *as 
j’weet-fmelling-, or, laftly, by placid^ one fub- 
ftantive before another, j\d\»yS'rofe-cheelced. 

Since one of the nouns in a compound word 
is often borrowed from the Arabiejk, a man wh6 
wilhes to read the Perfian books with fatisfaction, 
ought to. have a competent knowledge of both 
languages. I lhall fubjoin a lift of the moft 
elegant compounds that I can repolle<ft; hut I 
muft exprefs moft of them iaEngJiftl by cw- 
curalocutions j for thofigh we have fome com¬ 
pound epithets which give a grace to our poetry,. 
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yet in general the genius of our language leeins 
averfe to them. Thus from a 

fffwriy and an eye^ a Perfian epithet, which 
anfwers to the Greek kxiKttKis, feems very harfh 
in Englilh, if we tranllfte \tfawn-eyed i Lady 
Wortley *Montaguc’s tradflation * stag-eyed is 
not much better, and conveys a different idea 
from what the eaftem poets mean to exprefs by 
this epithet. 

Adjeftives compounded of nouns and participles. 

(J<J gul cfflidn jheddingfiowers. 

durr eflhan fprinkling pearls. - 
^^^b^i^goher effh^n fcattering gems. 
teeg eflhan brandijkin^ a feymitar. 
khon eflhan dropping blood. 
Jjr 'dil azar aJiiSing the heart.. 

^jX jan azar xvoundtng the foul. 

tab efken darting flames. 
^jJol<^^‘bcckh efk^n tearing up roots. 

feng efken casting stones. 

'.oh. cihinthrowhig down mountains. 
^^^1 merd efken overthrowing heroes. 

amber dgheen full of ambergris. 


* See her Letters from ConfUntieopW. 
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furiir.aghi^en Jui/ of pkafuret. 
murad av^r fulfilling our defires, 

-y' dil aver stealing hearts. 

ITT jehan aril i . 

&L,r^U alem Ira , ^ 

>\jV mejlis ara gracing the banquet. 

1^1 dil arS rejoicing the heart. 

^j\ dil aram giving rest to the heart. 
LejT CSyJ neberd aznia experienced in battle, 
\JX ruh asa appeafing the fpirit. 

LJT asi giving rest to the foul. 

CijiT khon alud fprinkled with blood. 

gubar alud covered with dust. 
khata alild stained with crimes. 

\f\ ruh efza refrejhing the fpirit. 

\ja\ ocs:^ bihjet e/za increafin^ chearfulnefs. 

fhehr alh&b disturbing the cityi 

elegantly applied to beauty^ to which likewife* 
the poets give the following epithet, 

efsfjfin increafing daily. 
j\f\ fer efraz raifing his head. 
jly I ger4en eMz exalt pig his neck'. 

jjj\ (JU alem eMr 

or jjJ>' (^tg>jehancfruz3 


VOiL. III. 



muzhdeh amecs mixed with joyful 
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J^( Qfruz nnjlaming the unherfe. 

iSJyue mdrikeh efruz kindling the fgbt. 
bdftan efruz inflaming the garden: 
a beautiful epithet for the anemone. 
jy^ danifli amuz shilled in fcience^ 

kar amuz expert in afl'airs. 

tidings. 

This participle jA^jTis ufed in a great variety 
of compounds. 

cxa..!^ nihet ameez giving rest. 

fitem ameez full of threats. • 
cX^ fhehd ameez mixed with honey. 
^^S3j reng ameez minted with colours^ 
that S3, deceitful. 

jf<AJl pertu endaz darting rays. 

JloJi dehfliet enddz striking with fear. 

JljJf (jiJi ateih endaz casting out fire. 

JiAJt teer enddz Jhooting arrenvs. 

JjcXJ! zulmet enduz gathering dark- 

nefsy an epithet of the night. 

JjtXJi ibret enddz attraSUng wonder. 

iltifat engeez exciting refpeSl^ 
khulvjs engeez promoting fln- 

cerity. 
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aJu 3 fitne en^eei rating a tumuU> 
j^i C-iA:s““ khejlet engeez caujing btujhes 
to rife. 

khefekan engeez making the 
heart beat. 

irfhad cngs&z producing fafety. 
merdum obar devouring men. 
^j.^4 jan afereen that created the foul, 
yj J<A dil ber a ravJfoer of hearts, 
j «vLki sayeh perver bred in the fhade, 

an.epithet for an ignorant young man who has 

not feen the world. 

• 

ulema perver cberifhing learned men. 
j ten perver nourifhing tfe body. 

Jb v_iiujx iftik baz fporting wifhJove. ’ 

{Jfjy}. puzilh Y^zeet accepting an excufe. 
AjIjJ turaneh perdaz compofng tunes, a 
muheian. 

(^^.rk^fekhun perdaz compofngfintences, 
an orator. 

OXt JJu nekil bend compiling jiarrativis, an 
* * 
hillorian.' 

iXb jtXc adu bend that enjlemes hk enemies. 
^ isXii fitne beez f^reading fedition. 
s af 
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jfj Ja£. atar heiz Jhedding perfume. 
ju nadereh peeii colUSting memorable 


events. 

afomdn peyvcna reaching the 

sky. 

j^Uy)lc alcm tab infiaming the worlds a& 
epithet of thd fun. 

ys deuletjui wijhing profperity. 
gul cheen gathering rofes. 

Aj^XMy fliukufeh cheen cropping flowers. 
fekhun cheen colledling words^ 
an informei-. 

leher kheez rflng in the morning. 

i^ysi**yL. khofh khan fweetly flnging. 
jehanddr poflefling the world. 
aXXJ nukteh ddn skilful in fubtleties. 

khurdeh been fleing minute objeSls. 
\ysd**y fekhun ran lengthening his dif- 
courfe. 

^jl^U^kamran gaining his deflres. 

khun reez Jhedding blood. 




4 fholcer reez dropping fugar. 


» goher reez fcattering jewels. 


a£hk reez Jhedding tears. 
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ItijtyC ghemzedi tk/perjing care. 

ICtJ cXyXy zulmet zed4 difpelling darkne/s. 

rahzen infeJHng the h/ay, a robber, 

Jt*» fihr siz preparing inchantments. 

dilfit^n ravijhing hearts. 

JjytJty dilsuz injlaming the heart. 

jan fhikdr a hunter of fouls. 
umr fhikaf dejlroying life-. 

'^jLo fef fhik^n breaking tBe ranks. 
enjum (humar equal to the Jiars in 
number. 

kar (hinas skilful in bujinefs, 
fhekcr furfifh filling fugar, 
kh6d furfifh boafiing of bimfelf. 
Ja\3 naz& fereeb deceiving the beholder. 
j\<Ss^^iSkscy. jigcr gudiz mefting the heart. 

j!tX£=» fumma gudaz difpelling a calamity, 
^^fi***^ zeya kufter fpreading lig(ii. 

alem geer fubduing the world. 

I dilku{yi:*r^o/c/ng the heart. ^ 

U*.£s jjiiSsa kifhver ku£b^ conquering^ pro* 
vincis. 

auruhg niiheen fitting on a 

throne. 
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viraiieb niflieen inhahiting a 

defert, 

Lyis^ rehnuma'^ Jbowing the way. 
j\jj ghereeb nuvtiz kind to strangers. 

J!r iojji berbut n\ivAz tuning a harp, 

k^m y4b that finds what he defires. 


IL 

Words cpmpounded of adjeftives and nouns. 

khob ruyi with a beautifulface. 
pakeezeh khui having pure 

intentions., 

khofli khui of a fweet difpofition. 
pakdamen with unblenfjhed virtue. 
fjT 4^^ khob avaz with apleafing voice, 
*4^^ khob ray he with a pleafantfcent. 
khofh elhan with fweet notes-, 

an epithet of the nightingale, as in this elegant 
diftich, ' 


■The brightnels''of youth again returns to the 
hoTi|crs; the rofe fends joyful tidings to the 
ni^tingale with fweet notes. 
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kholh. reft4r walking gracefully. 
fliirecnkar wifk gentle manners. 
{^y^Cs fhireen dihen»TO/V/z a fweet mouth, 

ol^ Eah cficflim black-eyed. 

The compounds *of this form are very .numerous, 
and may be„ invented at plcafure. 


III. 

Adjfeftives compoupded of two nouns. 

Each of thefe epithets is a fhott fimile. 

iSf. peri ruyi | the face of an 
P®” peyker) angel. 

peri rukhsar* with the cheeks of 

an angel. 

Gemfliid kulah with the diadem 
of Gemfoia. 

Dara hifhmet with the troops of 

Darius. 

fimeen ssik wit^ legs Hkefiver. 
flieker leb with lips offugar. 

t«ti guftdr talking like a parrot, 

c-J tsesf"^ guncheh leb with lips like rof e-buds. 
(.Sy* tJV*' i^en buyi witJi the,fcent of jeja- 
mine. 

yi femen ber with a bofom likejefamims. 
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gulrokh with cheeks like refes. 
(_^jjyJ^gulruyi with a rofy face. 

mufhk buyi with the /cent of mujk. 
«--J yakut leb with lips like rubies. 



When we confider the vaft number of epi¬ 
thets that may be compounded after thefe three 
forms, and that thofe epithets are often ufed 
for fbbftantives withoijt a noun being exprefled, 
we muft allow that the Perfian language is the 
richeft in the world. Thefe compounds are 
thought fo beautiful by the Perfian poets, that 
they fometimes fill a diftich with them, as 


A damfel with a face like the moon, feented 
like mulk, a raviftier of hearts, delighting 
the foul, reducing the fenfes, beautiful as the 
full tnoon. 


The particle ^ hem together, prefixed to 

nouns, forms another elegarft clafs of compounds 
implyingj&r/V/^ and intimacy, as 


hem^lhiy^n of the fame neji, 
hemiheng df the fame inclination. 
hembezm the fame banpiet. 
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hcmpifter lying on the fame ptUm. 

hemkh&beh feeping together,. 
hemdem breathing together., that is* 
very* intiiifitely connefted. 

The particles W not, ^little.^ and noith^ 

cut, are placed before nouns to denote privation, 
as U na ujne^d hopelejs, ijXtJi* U na IhinSs 
ignorant, U na ihukutteh q roje not yet 

'blown} kembeha of little value, JJic ^ 

kenti akil with little fenfe j afCj bee bS,k 
fearlefs, qUjI bee am^n mercilefs: this par¬ 
ticle is often joined to Arabick verbals, as 

bee tammul inconf derate, J 

terteeb irregular. 


Example. 

•tt» 

CiJuish 

A * 

4_.aAj aJ 


Henceforth, ^^herever I write thy narhe, I will 
write fafe, unkind, and faithlefs. 

Names of agents are generally participles 
aftive in oJJ, as oeXijUj fazendeh a compeer j 
or they are formed by adding gaf^ 

or (jb b4n, to a fubftantive, as yjj a gold^ 
fmithyJjCyb a writer, ^bib a gardener. 
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Nouns of afiion ate often the fame with the 
third peribn preterite of a verb, as Ojj'L j 


felling, iXi j coming 


and going. 

Adjeftives implying pojSTeflion or plenty are 
formed by adding to nouns the terminations^^L* 
sar, keen, tXJL* mend, eJ"J nak, jlj var 
otjj ver, as^Lj^^Sj hafful, forrowful, 

lo learned, icnomous. 


hopeful, having life. 


The Arabick words zu, fahyb, 

and tjjil ehl prefixed to nouns form likewife 
adjeftives of pofTeffion, as jO majeflick, 
dignitate prasditus, beautiful, ve- 

nuftate praeditus', ivife, fapientiii 

prasditus. We may here obferve, that the In¬ 
dians ufe a great variety of phrafes purely Ara¬ 
bick, fome as proper names and titles of chiefs 
and princes, and others as epithets or conftant 
adjunds to fubllantivcs; fuch arc the names 


aJjOJI Shujaheddoula, aJjtXJI Nej- 

meddoula, aJjcXJf Shemfeddoula, 

AJjtXll- Scr^jeddoula, which lignify in Arabick 
the forte, the '.Jlar, the fun, and the lamp of the 
fate-, fuch, alio, is the title which they gave 
Lord Clive, iiXfJ Zubdatulmulk the 

^fiovoer of the kingdom-, in the fame manner they 
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fel^om mention the pi;ovince of aJIxIj Bengali 


without adding, by way of epithet, oXJ! 
jennetulbclM the paradife of regions, an Arabick 
title given to fchat province by c--o^ 
Aurengzeeb, 

Some adje6lives are formed from nouns by 
adding as 



• The termination aJI added to fubftantives 
forms adverbs that impFy a kind of Similitude, 
as &jiAj\Cs prudently, like a prudent man, 
courageoujly, like a man of courage, 

Adjedives of fimilitude are formed by adding 
LnT afa, Lw fa, or ve(h, to fubftantives, as 
LsmT amber afa like ambengris, LfT eJCL* 
like mufk, Lm I like par adife', like 


magick', dcsf^ like a rofe-bud; or 

like the moon.' 

Some adjedives and adverbs are formed by 
nouns doubled with the letter I elif between 
them, as up to the brim, from the 

beginning^ to the end, or 

many-coloured. 


^ Example. 

OjJj^ 
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oy^y 

A garden, in wkich were the cleareft rivulets, 
an orchard in which the notes of the birds 
were melodious} the one was full of many- 
coloured tulips, the other full of fruits with 
various hues. ^ 

The two firft lines of this tetraftich are in pure 
Arabick. 

The termination fam, as well as 
goon, denotes colour, as |,lxU^or ^^ySSrofe- 
coloured, emerald-coloured. 

From the compounds above mentioned, or 
any other adjeftives, compounded or fimplc, 
may be formed abftradt fubftantives by adding 
C^, as 

bajhjulf 

learned, 

blacJi, 

bajhjulnejst 
learning, 
blacknefs. 

If the adjeftive end in 9 the abftradl: is made 
by changing j ifito as new, 
novelty. 

Other abftradls arc made either by adding jl 
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to the third perfon of the* part tfeiife, as 
Jightf^^J^jS'fpeecht^^Jcu motion^ or by adding 
^ to the contraded pariiciple, as rejl^ 

fJLJSM praife, temptation. 

The letter I elif added to fome adjedives 
makes them abftrad nbuns, as warm, \^y 
•warmth. 

Nouns denotirig the place of any thing are 
fprmed by the terminations iftan, 

dan,^l; zaf, ou gah, or lc>. ja, as 

negariftan * a gallery of piSlures. 
bch^rift^n the manfion of the fpring. 
gulift4n a bower of r,ofes. 

(mIsA Ihekerddn 1 

J , }■ a cbeU of fugar. 

or ihekeriftdnj 

fumbuliftdn a garden^of hyacinths. 
^ iheerift^n the country ^f ians. 


* The five firft of thefe names are the titles of as many excel¬ 
lent books: the Behariftin and Guliltan are poetical compofitions 
by J4mi and Sadi ; the Negariftan is a very entertaining milcetlany 
in profe and verfe ; and the Shekerdkn is a mifcellaneous work in 
Arabick upon rtie hiftory of EgJ'pl: as to the Sumbulift&n, I have 
feen it quoted, but recolle£t neither the fubje£t, nor the dame of 
its author. The Greeks Ibmeiimes gave thefe flojvery titlds to their 
books j thus Pampbilus publiftied a treatife od different fubjeiSs, 
which he called a meadow; and Apoftoliuscom¬ 


piled an 'layia^jj AwaJlAJ “ garden of Hokts, or a collection of 
proverbs and fentences. 
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ginnift^n fairyMnd. 

gulzar a bed of rofes, 

Talehzar a border of tulips. 

ibadetgah d place of worfip, 
b*. khab ja tbeplace of /Icep, a bed. 

The learner muft remember, that when thefe 
compounds are ufed as diftind fubftantives, the 
termination ^^1 of the plural, and \j of the ob¬ 
lique cafe, muft be abided to the end of them, as 
Sing. Norn. 7 a girl isith fweet 

Obi. j lips. 

Plur. Norn. girls with fweet 

Obi. bps. 

The Perfian' verbs ai'c compounded either 
with nouns and adjeftives, or with prepofttions 
and other particles. The verbs chiefly ufed in 
the firft fort'of compofitjon are to do, 

to bring, to have, to 

make, to order, i^i^jjsLto devour, 

to strih'e, ^ to bear, toJhoxv, 

or to become, ptX^T to come, (jOoO 

to fee^ i^yito take, and (jjiib to find. The 
moft commO.n of thefe is (jO..£=3 which is 
' joined in 'all its inflepons to a multitude of 
Arabick gerunds or verbal nouns, as well as to 
Perfian adjectives and participles, as 
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ikrir kcrden to confefs. 
intizdr kerden to expeSf. 

^ruju kerden to return. 
temam kerden to complete. 
(jCiijf'jj por kerden to Jill. 

terk kercjen to leave. 

^tulu kerden to rife (oriri). 

Thus Hafiz, 

(^js^rs ClC^)<A 

{y^=> '"^' 0 ^ ^ 7 ^^ 

It is morning; hoy, Jill the cup with wine : the 
rolling heaven makes no delay* therefore 
liajlen. The fun of the wine rifes from the 
eaft of the cup: if thou feekeft the delights 
of mirth, leave thy fleep. 

* f 

hujum averdcn to ajfault. 
y&d aterden to remember. ^ 

V'sr^ ajeb dalhten to ^vender. 

mazur daihten to,extufe. 
cXfchCsfc hefed berden to envy. 
tiUXcl itikdd berden to believe. 
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^ ghemm khorden to grieve. 
tXi^ss^ feugend khorden to /wear* 
fakhten to enlighten, 
y ter fakhten to moijlen. 
oUuJ (iltifit fiumuden to esteem. 

ipcdhufh gefhten to be ^ 

tonijhed. 

eJXlyC gemn^k gcrdidcn to be 
affiiSled. 

OutXj pedeed ameden to appear. 

ihfan deeden to be benejited. 
.perverilh y^ften to be educated. 
^ kerar griften to be "conjirmed. 

The verbs and are very fre¬ 

quently ufed in compofition, as 
nareh zeden to call aloud, ^ fikr fer- 

muden to conjider-, thus Gelileddin Ruzbeh4r, 

Qjxj ^ ^ 

While the nightingale fings thy praifes with a 
loud voice, X am all car like thd ftalk of the 
rofe-trec. 

I^afiz, 
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Jc£s Uyu 

Confider attentively; where is a rofe without a 
thorn? 


Some of the particles^ with which verbs are 
compounded, are figuificant, and others redun¬ 
dant and orriamental, as 

• • 

I der Ameden to enter, 

der averden to carry in. 
der khaften to require. 
der y4ften to underjland. 
j3 ber ameden to afcend. 
ber geftiten to return. 

^ ber dsuden to re^. 

baz dafhten to with-hold. 
furiid dmeden to Hefcend. 
vdpes dafhten to detain. 
yM fer ddden to ianijh, to confine to a 
place. 

« 

In the prefent tenfe of a compound verb the 
particle is inferred between the two words 
of which it is compofed, as to Jilh 

Sing. ^IJiU. 

yj he Jills, 

VOL. III. T 
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Plur. yi. 

you Jill. 

iXXXf'they Jill. 

Sometimes the two words of which a verb is 
Compounded are placed gt a great diftance from 
each other, as 

L;Uc^ (JIji j-ij ilaXj 

1^L« s<aI<3 ^ ^ 

*• O weftern breeze, fay thus to yon tender 
fawn, thou haft confined us to the hills and 
“ deferts.” 

where gOlO ^ the preterite of to 

corjine, rel6guer,"is feparated by three words. 
The noun ^ h^s a number of different fenfes, 
and is therefore the moft difficult word in the 
Perfian langucge j it fignifies the bead, the top, 
the point, the'principal thing, the air, dejire, love, 
will, intention, fife, and foinetimes its meaning 
is fo vague that it feems a mere expletive, 
though the Perfians undoubtedly feel its force. 

There' are derivative verbs in Perfian, as in 
Hebrew and Arabick, which may be called 
caufals'y they are formed Trom the tranfitive 
verbs by changing into and fotne- 

times into 

to Jktne. and ^^cX^bUli* 

/e cauje to Jhine. 
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to arrive. . to eaufe to ar*^ 

rivet to bring, 

JU O ^ 

O heaven!, ^r//7jf that mufky fawn back to 
Khoten i bring back that tall waving cyprefs 
to its native garden. 


OP PERSIAN NUMBERS. 

The nurperaE and invariable parts of fpcech 
belong more properly to a vocabulary than to a 
grammar} Isut for the ufe of fuch as will take 
the trouble to learn them by he'aft, I will here 
fubjoin the moft common of them: * 


t 

I 

tiXj yek 

one. 

r 


du 

two. 

r 


<Vm feh 

three ., 



chehar 

four. 

0 

6 

peflge 

five. 

*< 

J 

(jitMi ihefli 

fi^’ 

V 

• 

J 

heft 

,yh}ert. . 

A 

c 

heiht 

'eight. 

1 

L 

Ai nuh 

moe. 


't 2 
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deh ° . 

/ea. 

II 

b 

jt^b ydzdeh 

eleven. 

If 

W! 

duazdeh 

twelve. 

ri" 


fizdeh 

'thirteen. 

le 


chihirdzhjburteen. 

lo 


panzedeh 

fifteen. 

11 


flianzedeh Jixteen. 

IV 

> 

gcXi^ hefdch 

feventeen. 

lA 


hefhdeh 

eighteen. 

H 

k; 

gci^* nuideh 

nineteen. 


O' 

Ovij^ beeft 

twenty. 

ft 

ir 

uXj Cil*M^beeftyek/w<r/?i^-o«^’^ 

f"* 

J 

fee 

thirty. 


f* 

chehel 

forty. 

o< 

o 

penjah 

fifiy- 

*!» 

U*" * 

fhcflit 

fixty. 

V» 


blxA^ heftdd 

feventy. 

A» 


(3Ui^ keihtid 

eighty. 

I' 


naved 

ninety. 

!•» 

«• 

v-> 

Cku> fad 

a hundred. 



dAfad 

two hundred. 


u* 

cXtOAM feeiad'^ 

three hundred. 



cXus^L^ chehaxfad year hundred. 

DM 


0^^b pankd ^ 

five hundred. 

«<M 

r 

cXua^ fhefhjkd 

fix hundred. 

Vm 


iXaXJJi heftfad 

fiven hundred. 
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Am {jJ hefhtfad eigit hundred. 

tlf« jo nuhfad nine hundred. 

IM» £ j\^ hezar a thoufand. 

•" " ^ ddh hezar ten thoufand. 

IM M» ^ fad hezar abundredtboufand. 

or eXJ lac 


ORDINALS. 


ol^kcsr' nukhufl:. 

frst. 

duum 

fecond. 

flutn 

third. 

cheharum 

fourth. 

• 

^3=^- penjum 

fifth- 

All the other ordinals are 

forfti^ in the fame 

manner, by adding ^ to the cardinal numbers. 


AD.VERBS. 

besiar much. (.iJoul endek little. 
bc'V.I eenja here. 4nja there. 


t^T y] yia. 


If I could feud my foul /d that^^lace» how tri-^ 
fling a prefent woulddt be! • 

U^l Jl €z eenja hence. 
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eensu hitbef'. 

Lsr^ cuja where or whither. 

^ her cuja kc •(^herefoever. 
^ beerun wifhout. 

lar'Tjl cz inja thence. 




4nsu thither.* 


V';- ez cuja whence. 

or enderunj 

£Uj vC>Sj\jj 

PjjtXil 

The nightingales were warbling in the gardes, 
and the fawns were fporting on the hills. 


^yfor^ . ) 


or O 


t?/ 


fooid) 


helaw. bala above. 


O* 


^b a/^ 

That evil which comes from above is not evil. 
Olc>Mob bamddd 

t . 

m the morniifg. 


OI<X«b bamdad 's 
ol/p3c*^ fehergah > in 

Js:*“ feher 3 


or 

Ihamg^ in the evening. 
Ate yejler^y. 
yiwo peifh before. 
ckn6n now. 
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chun when. 
fc^ ferda to-morrow. 
pes after. 

suoTangih* then. 

hemdrniem direfily. 
herkez ever. 
henuz yet* 

Ij' ta uati/. 

(^j[j baree once. 

^ hem alfo. 

herkezneh never. 

<A*J bM ez an afterward. 
hemeifheh alx&ays. 
deigerbah agtyn. 
neez even. 

The following fix adverbs are nearly fynony- 
mous, and fignify as, //hcy in the fame manner as} 

hemchfi, 

cheneen, 

chenancheh, 

hcmchun, 

^ bemchene^, 

AXjtcL chenankeh. 

V 

jf 'cu wheref 

chend Aow many? 
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ez b(ihri che m 'wh^it account f 

chun how ? 

uXLl eenek behold! 

megher perhaps. 

^ hem ) 
r f togetner, 

and ^ behem) 

chera wherejfore ? 

cheguneh how or what. 


together. 


{JiX ^caih would! 

lO^-s) mebada lefl by chance. 

lyo' tenha alone. 

CONJUNCTIONS, 
j u or va and. 
b ya or, 

^ hem, neez alfo, 
jfi egfeer, or gher if. 

AsayH eghercheh, gherchch though. 

Lei emma, leiken, Ju bel, iSXs 

bfelkelf but. 

herchend, hefchendkeh 

although. 

benabereen therefore. 

ejf keh Jvnce^. 

megher unlefs. 
y**j pes then, morewer. 
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zera lecai^e. 

> y^]uz except. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

Jl ez or jfrpm, by, of. 
pes ajter. 

Aj beh, or uj be, joined to the noun, in, to, 
U ba with. 

pehlevi near. 

(^1 yi berai, bejehet fon. 

ez jehet,^^ Jl ez behr on account 

of 

meian between. 
forud beneath. 

zeber above. 

JjI abcr, or y upon. 

peifli before. 

be without. 

der in. 

sui toward. 

V j zeer* under, 

yj . 

nazd near. 


INTERJECTIONS. 

bl eiS, iyoha oh ! 

or bu^O 3ereega alas / 
jT 4h 4)6 / 
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_ * 

Thus in the tali of the merchant and the parrot, 
by Gelalcddin Rumi, 


y j tXi. ^_5^U 

Alas ! alas! that fo bright a moon fliould be 
hidden by the clouds ] 

(^Lx 9 fugan and efsus are likewife 

interjeftions that exprefs grief: thus in a te- 
traftich by Ahe fultan Togrul Ben Erflan, 


^Lc iw>‘ly j 

j*lj! j'*yr^ y US' 

1 /^ 


Yeftcrday the prefence of my beloved delighted 
my foul i and to-day her abfence fills me 
with biiterncfs; alas 1 that the hand of for¬ 
tune fliould write joy and grief alternately in 
the book of my life! 


This g^eat hero and poet was the laft king of 
the Seljukian race : he was extremely fond of 
Ferdufi’s poetry, and in th^ battle in which he 
loft his life, he was heard to repeat aloud the 
following verfes/rora the Shahnama: 


4^ ^ 
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C^l^l ^ 1;*^^ 
y^ <}^-J, Kytr*) 


.When the dull arofe from the approaching 
army, the cheeks of oiw heroes turned pale; 
but 1 raifed my battle-ax, and with a hngle 
ftrokS opened a pafjage for my troops: my 
fleed raged like a furious elephant, and the 
plain was agitated like the waves of the Nile. 


* Thefe lines are quoted by d’Herbelot, p. 1029, but they are 
written differently in my manufeript of Ferdufi, which I have here 
followed. 
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OF THE PERSIAN SYNTAX. 


The conftru£tion of the: Per^n tongue is 
very eafy, and may be reduced to a few rules, 
moft of which it has in common with other 
languages. The nominative is ufually placed 
before the verb, with which it agrees in number 
and perfon, as in this pious fentence of a Per- 
fian philofopher, 


t^J J 

^ 5cX.e I ^ cXilO 

b^T Oji. jl f. ^ dj' ^ '^T 


Wherefore tirt thou come ? if thou art come to 
learn the fcience of ancient and modern 
times, thou haft not taken the right path: 
doth not the Creator of all things know all 
things ? and if thou art come to feek him, 
know that where thou firft wajlfixed, there 
he was prefent. 


yet it is remarkable, that many Arabick plurak 
are confidered in Perfian fis nouns of the fingu- 


* See the Bibliotheyie (Xientale, p. gso. 
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lar number, and agree as fuch with verbs and 
adjedives, as 

By the approach of fpring, and the return of 
* December, the leaves of our life are conti¬ 
nually folded. 

’ where the plural of a leaf^ go¬ 
verns in the fyigular. 

There is another ftrange irregularity in the 
Perlian fyntax; the cardinal numbers areufually 
joiftcd to nouns and verbs in the lingular, as 
a thoufand and one days, 

lasl^ ^»i^***j 

tXj(^ aJ J 

If the gale Ihall waft the fragrance of thy locks 
over the tomb of Hafiz^ a hundred thoufand 
flowers will fpring from the earth that hidos 
his corfe. ' 

Thefe idioms, however, are by no means na¬ 
tural to the Perlian, but feem borrowed from 
the Arabs, \yho fay, aIJ j AjLjJ,U.iJ! a thoufand 
and one nights,, In Arabick t^o'amoun of the 
plural number, if it lignify a thing without life, 
requires a verb in die lingular, and that of the 
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feminine gender, for the Arabick verb$ have 
diftin£t genders like nouns, as 

The rivers murmured, an^ the branches were 
bent to Adore their Maker. 


CUjoIs 

Their cups overflowed with wine, and my eyes 
with tears. 


Moft a£tive verbs require the oblique cafe in 
after them, as 

I^Le jJO ^ss\ 

If that fair damfel of Shiraz would accept my 
heart, I would give for the black mole on her 
cheek the crdes of Samarcand and Bokhara. 


It has bdfore been obferved (fee page 201) 
that the jj is omitted if the noun be indefinite 
or general, y. a cup ; but that it is 

i^rted, if the thing be particular and limited, 
^Jilted the cup\ examples of this 

occur in almofl every page. 

All nouns or verbs by which any profit or ac- 
quilition is im^ied govern the oblique cafe, as 
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Yes! whenever the fun appears, what advan¬ 
tage can there be to * Spha, but his being 
• hidden ? 


The following remark relates to the polition 
rather than to the lyntax: in a period of two or 
more members, each’ of which might end with 
an auxiliary verb, the firft of them commonly 
contains the verb, which .is underftood in the 
reft, as 


• 1 



The difadvantages of hafte are many, and the 
advantages of patience and deliberation (are) 
innumerable. 

_ ^ • 

The adjedtive is placed after its fubftantive, 
and the governing noun is prefixed to that 
which it governs, ^s ^ beaut^ul 

face, (^jj the /cent of a r^e j but if this 
order be inverted a compound adjediye is 
formed, as fair-facedf t^jjSJ^rofe’- 

feented. 

Conjundtions which exprefs conjedlure, con¬ 
dition, will, motive, &c. require the conjund¬ 
ive, or potential mood, as 

Soha is the Arabick name for a very fmall and obfeure ilar ia 
the conftellation of the Great Bear.. 
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AS, ^ 

C^J^O y j\ 

. hr^- y h 

If I had known that thy abfence .would have 
been fo forrowful,and affliding, I would not 
have departed from thee a Angle day; I would 
not have left thee a Angle momenU 

PrepoAtions and interjedions are Axed to 
nouns in the nominative cafe, as 


y£saj0^saj_ U a&s 

. .1 ^ 

j\ AJ ^ JUma«0 aJI^ I 

® Jl AJ J l^CS^SS y^ ^1^1 

(jUkjl Jo jO 


ti 

I have heard ‘that two doves lived together in 
one neft, and whifpered their fecrets in one 
. chamber j the dull of jealoufy had never ful- 
lied their minds, and the anguifli of misfor¬ 
tune had never pierced their hearts. 


(^^!o sO^. 

'‘^y L^y 




^ Ou^ is an Arabick word li§;nifjring a turn, a change, c 
match, excubisej hsnee in Feriian, and \Soy 
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'The fpider holds the veil in the palace of Cafar; 
the Owl ftands fentinel on the watch-tower of 
Afraliab. 

Thefe are the principal rules that I have col- 
leftcd for the Pedian language but rules alone 
will avail but little, unlefs the learner will ex- 
dnplify them in his. own refearches: the only 
office of a grammarian is to open the mine of 
.literature, but they who wifh to poflefs the 
gems muft'endeavour td find them by their own 
labours. 


in Turkifli, fignifjr to relieve the guards hj ike founds 
of drums and trumpets. This office is givSh by the poet to the owl, 
as that of ^1(3 ov chamberlain is elegantly affigned to the 

fpider. Some copies have inlfead of whi<A 

reading would make veiy good fenfe, but deftroys the beauty of the 
allulion. 


VOL. III. 
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A PERSIAN FABLE. 

The Gardener and the Nightingale. 

• 

cXJl 

p\ Ji ^^^y, j 

^ (^eXAiiks;^ ^JIiAXcl jr 

u» ' ^ 

j^tax.1 (^ 


^laJ 




^ y ^ *Ajj ujI iyui^sa 

^jiiAjUcXic I 




.A^ t 




^’<^lj‘ t^y y^jS^S! Aw^^ro (.i^ 

5^:^ JI yj\j\y> j 

JJ^ ^ ^ ^^’UoU 

iJjlj 

J oJ/-V“J 

__^lcl i^iU v»Jl>*iX I-ai^ (^ I Ij 

^^_yA£B oO^' 
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A literal tranjlation of the foregoing Fable. 

The gardener and the NIGHT¬ 
INGALE. 

. It is related that a hufbandman had a fweet 
and pleafant orchard,* and a garden more frefli 
than the bower of Irem. The air of it gave 
milducfs £o..fhe gales o/ the fpring, and the 
fcent of its herbs that refreflied the fpirits, con¬ 
veyed perfume to the very foul. 

VERSES. 

A bower like the garden of youth, a bed of 
rofes bathed in the waters <5f* life, the notes 
of it’s nightingales raifing delightits fragrant 
gale {bedding perfume. 

And in one corner of his garden there was a 
rofe bulh frefher than the Ihrub of defire, and 
more lofty thap the branch of the tree of mirth. 
Every morning on the top of the rofe bufh the 
rofe bloffomed, cojoured like the cheek of 
heart-alluring damfcls with gentle minds, and 
the face of lily-bofomed maids feented like jefi. 
famine. The gardener began’*to‘ fhow an ex*- 
treme fondnefs for thefe excellent rofes, and 
faid, 


•u 2 
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jLt &£=> (J<^s 

I (__5^ C->Lx 9 L^J>i 

(^UlyO UiJciLc ^ (Sjjj O^w 

&^=s OvJ«^ cX<«l <3“~> 

tXX:^ j dX^Le A,<a^^ 

J' J^^^. Jjjl 

*• ' ✓ 


OuM»« (3*^^ aSs cM^ 

,<JSvm(3 3^ {/"*** 

(^L^b 

fCtj C^vmcXj c 

J. 

^ys' «xXxS) j 

e'/^ 

£ft> ^jT ^ yJ iJTj^ 

JaXj^Ulu oj^ 
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A DISTICH. 

I know not what the rofe fays under his lips, 
that he brings back the heljflefs nightingales 
with their m6urnful notes. 

One day the gardener according to his clla- 
bliihed cuftoln went to view the rofes; he faw 
a plaintive nightingale, who was rubbing his 
head on the leaves of the rofes, and was tearing 
afunder wiilf liis fliarp biU that volume adorned 
with gold. 

A DISTICH. 

The nightingale, if he fee the rofe, becomes 
intoxicated; he lets go froto his hand the 
reins of prttdence. 

The galdener viewing the fqattered condition 
of the rofe-leaves, tore with theTiand of pon- 
fufion the collar of patience, and rent fhe mantle 
of his heart with the piercing thorn of uneafi- 
nefs. The next day he foimd the fame adion 
repeated, and tl\e flames of wrath occafipned by 
the lofs of his rofes 

AN HhTMISTICH. 

added another fear to the fear ^^hich he had 
beforel 

The third day, by the motion of the nightin¬ 
gale’s bill. 
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t 

tXjLyj j <_M^ 

A 

J 1*^*^ sOw^T tXitXj 

Qwii (j(tX^ _jt^ vCijS^ ckv^ Aj\Oj 

cxii.U. (jw^askT* 


Vi^r ^ ,<g 1 ^ ^(^1 Ci\i£=^ O^Lkm^sj 

cKiU C^o^jLxj Jl 

OlyXl ^ ^ e‘.^ 

OvwjJ aJL^I Oi^irk. 

^ Ou*»j’ ^JUw*^U^ v_j|yal AJbsr^yo 
Jl 1 ^ hOmIjv}^/^ 

(^Ia^O #ii 

|/*J 

j^‘ aJ^ Cijj tXJjy voULCi v—V^aj <Js^ 

vu t 

Jj=s:^ ^*V J »t>JU jbti jjlCi Jl 

^ J C._5^ StXwi 

pLitafc Cioly c^ti Jj 

Aji-^ scXaw^ 
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AN HEMISTICH. 

• tfie rofes were plundered, and the thorns only 
remained. 

Then the refentm^ent caufed by the nightingale 
broke out in the breaft of the gardener, he let 
a* deceitful*fpringe^in^ his way, and having 
caught him with the bait of treachery, he con¬ 
fined him in the prifon of a cage. The dif- 
heartened Nightingale opened his mouth, like a 
parrot, and faid. Oh, Sir, for what caufe haft 
thou imprifoned me ? for what reafon haft thou 
refolvcd to diftrefs me? if thou formeft the de- 
lire'of hearing my fongs, my own neft is in thy 
garden, where in the morning thy bower ftiall 
be the houfe of my mufickj’but if thou haft 
another idea, inform me of what thou haft in 
thy mind (an Arabick phrafe). 

The gardener faid’, Doft thou not know how 
thou haft fpoiled my fortune, and how often 
thou haft diftrefled me with the lofs of’my fai 
vorite rofe? it, is right that thy adion fhould be 
requited, and that thou being feparated from thy 
friends and family, and fecluded froti> all joy 
and diverfions, ftiouldft mourn io^the Corqer of 
a prifon j whilft 1, afflifted wirfi thp anguiih yf 
leparation from my dading flowfers, wee p in the 
cottage of care. 
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«• * 

_jIj yM! ClvUe b c3^ • 

Ciii**Jjlj Ue ^.jl) u 

^ j-bL* (^jji c:-o<J^ 

aS ^^ItXjLsj (^^Okj 

[;( A^n ^ ^\AjJi*^zs Qjj^.j^'® 

i^jj J}^ 

^Jaj 

j ecXJti^p^ss LXj^.*,^=a 

V—JLiSk c C<3>J ^ 

cXa^ (J^ ' ,cXk^3 I A^s 

<-XfMj Qj^bJ ( C<Aj a^s» 

etVTT J«^ ^ (ijJ' 

Cj^^ljb ^ ^bj (3“t^ 

j'^' ^ c C<A^^ b^,?^ Cl)^ ^ cxiXj ^ 
oUlX« ^lj*ks».^f ^1 (^LussL^I (3^ 
<0^OcL;^ 

^■l^.jtS^jl<^pJ_^jl^. Ci\*wl AjLo I gtiLwkjl 

iSj^jCi [;^3:r* '^jUS CHyL. 

C^l CxiJ^ C^sib \^jC> J-Oj 
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A DISTICH OF HAFIZ. 

Mourn, O nightingale! if with me thou ror- 
grettefl: the lofs of fhy frienS, for we are two 
mournful lovers, and our (employment is 
weeping. 

The nightingale faid^ D.epart from that refolu- 
tion, and confider, that if I am imprifoned for 
fuch an offence as tearing a rofe, what will be 
thy punifhmdnt jf thou teareft a heart afundej-? 

• 

VERSES, 

He that formed the fky by exa6i meafure, 
knows the right rewards for good and evil; 
whoever does well, good will come to himj 
and if he docs ill, evil will attend him. 

This difcourfc taking effe(5l upon the heart 
of the gardener, he fet the nightingale at lir 
berty. The bird tuned his voice in his free 
date, and faid, Since thou haft done me this fer- 
vice according^to the fentence (in the i^lcoran),’ 
Is there any recompenfe for benefits, hut bene¬ 
fits? it is neceffary to, reward thee for it. Know, 
that under the tree where thou ftandeft there is 
a coffer full of gold j take it, and Ipehd it to 
fupply thy wants.’ 

The gardener fearched the place, and found 
^he words of the nightingale to be true; he then ' 
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jj C^i-cT"(J- j-Ij (^cXjtXJ jjj jiA j 

aS^ <!kX<MjtcXj 1^ I 

<JJaJ jt>x)! 161 


CiS 

J 


t 

j\)j\S=) LaS Li 


c5_^' ^ 




i ti 45i. 






'cXi aJ ^ Out* ^ 

cXjLwj^ 
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faid, 0 nightingale! what a wonder it is, that 
thou couldft fee the coffer of gold beneath the 
earth, and not difcover the fpringe upon the 
ground! 

The nightingale faid, Doft thou not know 
that (an Arabick fentence) when fatfc dcfcends, 
caution is Vain? 

AN HEMISVICH.. 

It is impoffible to contend with fate. 

When the decrees of heaven are fulfilled, no 
light remains to the eye of underftanding, and 
neither prudence nor wifdom bring any advan- 
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OF VERSIFICATION. 


1 HE modern Perfians borrowed their poetical 
meafures from the Arabf: they arc too various 
and complicated to be fully explained in this 
grammar} but when the learner cm read the 
Perfian poetry with tolerable eafe^^he may re¬ 
ceive further informatiefn from a treatife writ- 
fen profefledly upon vcrfification by 
Vahidi, who was himfelf no contemptible poet. 

There are nineteen forts of metre which are 
ufed by the Perfians, but the moft common of 


them are or the iambick meafiirej^jcsc^ 


(J-ej or the trochaick mcafurc, and a 

metre that conlifts chiefly of thofe compounded 
feet which the ancients called ’Ewpire;, and 
which are compofed of iambick feet and fpon- 
dees alternately, as amatbres puSllarum, In ly- 
rick poetry thefe verfes are generally of twelve 
or fixteen fyllables, as 


Uao AsU 
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Bebul na | fei kakher [ seba zan tur j re 
bucfhayed 

Zi jadi zul I fi muflikmeflj j chi tab uftid | 
u der dalha. • 


When the zephyr di’fperfes the fragrance of 
thofe mufky locks, what ardent defire in¬ 
flames the hearts x>f thy .admirers ! 

, They fometimes confift of fourteen fyllables in 
this form," 

as 

cAltsi aXj CiJj(A Ou]tXia». Ij? 

Ta ghunche [ ekhendanct [ devlet be | kc 
khahed dad , 

AT fhakhi | gull ?ana | ez behri [ ke mlruyl 


Ah ! to whom will the fmiling rofe bud of thy 
lips give delight? O fweet brapeh of a tender 
plant! for whofe ufe doft thou grow? 

or in this. 
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Gofhem he | me her kuli | ney u nagrttS j tt 
chengueft 

Chefhmem he ,j me her lali | to u gherde | 
fht jameft 

My ear is ^continually intent upon the melody of 
the pipe, and the foft notes of the lute : my 
eye is continually fired, upon thy rubied li|), 
and the circling cup. 


This kind of meafurc is not unlijje-that which 
Sappho ules in thofe elegant lines quoted by 
Hepheftion, 

r^UKSia ouroi Juxaftai x^sxeiy rov tirlov 

naSoi Sx-jj-eitra. watSo; jSpccSiyxv Si ’AffoSirav. 


which he fcans thus, 

Thvxeix jxa | rsf, otVoi Sv | vxfuxi xpixsiy ] fot itr/ox 
IloScu Sxitsi I (Ta maiS:is /3ja ) Stvay Si'A | 

Other lyrick" yerfcs contain thirteen fyllables in 
this form, 


as 

cX«e I AJ Iaao 

t\«e I ^ ^ 


Seba be teh, | neltl peer | i melforofli | amed 
. Kemusiml j^tarbuelfti | u nazunoih | amed 

The zephyr comes to congratulate the old 
keeper of the banquet-houfe, that the feafon 
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of mirth, joy, wantonnefs, and wine is 
coming. 

or, 

. 

as 

1_^Lo ^ ju* A^rrt 

Seba belutf j bogou an | gazali ra j nara 
Ke ser becSuh | va byaban j to dadel | mini 

This couplet has been tranflated in another part 
of the grammar. See p. 27A. 

The Perfians fometimes ufe a meafure con- 
fifting of trochees and fpondees alternately, like 
thefe verfes of Catullus and Afiftophanes, 

Cras amet qui nunquam amavit*, quique amavit 
eras amet. 

'Ort; ij/Atuv ras ixxsxw^ijxaf Sony. 

thus Hafiz, 

J 

Aber lizari ber fimed badi neuruzi vazeed 

The vernal clouds appear, the gales of the 
pleafa,nt feafon breathe.^ 

But* the moft common Perfian verfe contains 
eleven fyllables, as 
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o!i c£j-^ 

Chunkeh gul reft va guliftan derguzefht 
Nefhenvi zan pes zebulbul ferguzeflit 

When tbe rofes wither, and the bower lofes its 
fweetnefs, you have no longer the tale of the 
nightingale. 

In this laft mcafure are written all the great 
Perfian poems, whether upon hcfoTck or moral 
fubjeds, as the works of Ferdufi, and of J4mi, 
the Boftan of Sadi, and the Mefnavi of the ex¬ 
cellent Gel41eddin. This fort of verfe anfwers 
to our common heroick rhyme, which was 
brought to fo high a degree of perfection by 
Pope, and whieft the Englilh poets yvill dowell 
to retain, inftead of adopting the lefs harmonious 
mcafures qjf'Other nations. 

I have dvvelt the longer upon the different 
forts of verfe ufed in Perlia, becaufe there are 
few books or even common letters written in 
the Perlian language, which are not interfperfed 
with fragments of poetry; and "becaufe all the 
Perfian verfes muft be read according to the 
paufes pf fcanfion : thus the following elegant 
couplet quoted by Meninfki, 

« 4 ' 
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. ^ 

muil: be pronoTinced* 

Tebader che j*ne her taree j buved zulfce { 
tcra/ad cheen 

Ke fazee ber | gulee’furpe j zefumbul pu [ 
de cheen ber cheen 

with a ftrohg'accent upon every fourth fyilable; 
and it may here be obferved, that the Perlians, 
like the French, ulually accent the laft fyllables 
of their words. 

As to their profody, nothingean be moreealy 
and limple y their vowels I elif,^ van, and 
ya are long by nature; the points, which they 
commonly fuppn'fs, are naturally fhort; and 
every Ihort fy dable that ends with, a confonant 
is long by portion; as Shiraz, 

sumbul, dehan, se ixn: but the 

Perfians, like other poets, have many licences ■, 
they often add' a fliort vowel which does not 
properly belong to the word, as in thd firft ode 
of Hahz, 

UUCd*..* tiUsI ( J» VC I aftadu muihkilhi, 

" _ 
and U JUh. cKaJI<A ciija dXnSndi hall ma,' 

They alfo fliorten fome long fyllables at pleat, 
furc by omitting the vowels I elif, j vau, and 

VOL. ni. ' X ' 
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ya; thus beerun, which is a fpondee, 

becomes an iambick foot when it is written 
^berun: in the fame manner is ufed 
for^^;Siaj^ and for Theomilfion 

of I elif is more common; fo is put for 
and {^Ujj for as in this beautiful 

couplet, 

4S;:^ ^ C:^A£=^ (^1 


“ Call for wine, and fcatter flowers around; 
“ v\'hat favoilr canfl: thou exped from for- 
“ tune ?” fo fpake the rofe this morning; O 

nightingale! what fayeft thou to her maxim ? 

( 

In which lines ^UJii^^'is ufed for 

f redding flowers, and aSjsd*^ for the 

'morning. 

I lhall clofe this fedtion with fome examples 
of Perfian verfes from the^ ^or hemijitch, 
to the or ode, which dilfers from the aJu>MJ» 
or elegy in nothing but the number of the dif- 
tichs, of whicli the ode feldom contains fewer 
tftan five, and the elegy feldom fewer "than 
twenty. I lhall not fet down thefe examples 
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at random, but fliall feledSt fuch as are remark¬ 
able, for beauty of fentiment or delicacy of ex- 
preffion. 




AN HEMISTICH. 


C^LScSS ASSsT ^ 

'* • 

He that plants thorns wilf not gather rofes. 


'OiAJ A DISTICH. 

j y J 

V '(SjJ 

The caravan is departed, and thou fleepeft ; the 
defert lies before thee; whither* wilt thou 
go ? of whom wilt thou alk the way ? what 
wilt thou do? how wilt thou exift ? 


» 

A TETRASTICH. 

(S^p=> 

AajI_^«3 US' 

owmvX£=» i 


X 2 
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At the time that the dawn appears, doft thou 
know for what reafon the bird of the morping 
complains ? He fays, that it is fhown in the 
mirror of the day, that p. whole night of thy 
life is pafled, while thou art loft in indolence. 


Another. 


cMlau I _JI 




Doft thou defire to be free from forrow'and 
pain ? hear a maxim more valuable than a 
precious gem": Defpife not thine enemy, 
though he diftrefledj and truft not thy 
friend, if he be proud and malevolent. 

In all the Perfian elegies and odes the two 
firft hemiftichs havq ,the fame rhyme, which is 
continued through the whole poem at the end 
of ever/ diftich. A Ihort piece of poetry, in 
which the two firft lines do not rhyme together, 
is called Axias a fragment j'as* this elegant fable 
of Sadi on the advantages of good company: 

♦ r 

•• 

ui ‘ • A 
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C^^Jl a/ 
(^ys' Ij ^ ,^cX>e ^ 

Vi' {^jCi JW-^ 

«sV^ (.L^T® ^ 


•One day, as I was in the bath, a friend of mine 
put into my hand a piece of feented clay*. 
I took it, and faid to'it, “ Art thou mulk or 
" ambergris.? for I am charmed with thyde- 
“ lightful feent.” It anfwered, I was a 
“ defpicable piece of clay) but I was fome 
“ time in the company (jf. the rofe; the 
“ fweet* quality of my companion was com- 
“ municated to me; otherwife I fhould have 
“ been only a piece of earih,’ as I appear 
“ to be.” 


When both lines of each couplet rhyme to¬ 
gether througji a whole compolition, it. is called 
as in the following examples,; 


CXfcwf 


Aj ^ aJ 


* khoflibui, a'kind of unBuomclay, 


which the Perlians perfume with eOence of rofes, and u& in the 
baths inftead of foap. 
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jO j ^jj _jCi ^ 


Such is the nature of inconflant,fortune, neither 
her mildnefs nor her violence are of long 
duration: fhe exalts no bne whom Ihe does not 
at laft opprefs; for ihe is light irt her affect¬ 
ion, but moft harA in her hatred. 


J oIcXj 


The happy * Feridun was not an angel; he 
was hot formed of mufk or ambergris,. He 
gained his reputation byjuftice and liberality: 
be ‘thou,juft and liberal, and thou wilt be a 
Feridun. 


Citjj JJ jU^b 


* An ancient king of Pc-rfia, highly celebrated for his eminent 
virtues. The learned and excellent d'Herbelot has made a miftake 
in his tranflation of thefe lines (fee the article Farrakh in his Bib- 

' . ' US 

liotheque Orientale) for not recollefting the fenfe‘of hsppv, 

he made a proper name of it, and. tells us that Farrakh was a man 
whom the Perfiaijs confidfir as a perfeit model of jullice and roag- 
Banimity. 
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jjacl j<A eJ' 

**• ' • _ * *** 

J!rr^. cT^^(A jU^ 

^yij3 ^y^) Jl c>vi£=s 

^ ^i! jv.^=aJ f^ 

cxijjgl^<A ( 

^ j <3l<A ^ d>S^ 

f^jjiJ^KKr^ j_)LLaJ (^1 ^1 '^-ijikC O^CXSka 
_^ilj OA/^ ^ ^<A <X^:d 


There was an afFeftionate and amiable youth, 
who was betrothed to a beautiful girl. I 
have read, that as they were failing in the 
great fea, they fell together iftto a whirlpool. 
When a mariner went to the )^ouAg man that 
he'might catch his hand, and fave him from 
perilhing in that unhap/py juncture; he called 
aloud, and, pointed to his miljrefs from the 
midft of the waves; “ Leave me^, and take 
“the hand of my beloved.” The whole 
world admired him for that fpeech; and 
when he was expiring he was, heard tc\ fayj 
“ Learn n6t the tale of love from, that wretcJi 
“. who forgets his beloved in the hour of 
“ danger.’ 
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Thefe examples will, I hope, be fufficlent to 
undeceive thofe who think that the Afiatick 
poetry con/ifts merely in lofty figures and flowery 
deferiptions. There is fcarce a leflbn of mora¬ 
lity or a tender fentiment in anv European lan¬ 
guage, to which a parallel may not be brought 
from the poets of Alia. The verfes of eleven 
fyllables, which are uft,d_in the great Perfian 
poems, always rhyme together in couplets. It 
is unneceflary in this feftion to give an example 
of the Perfian or elegy, as it differs only 

in its length from the or ode, except that 
the Caffideh often turns upon lofty fubjeds, and 
the Gazal comprifes for the moftpart the praifes 
of love and merriment, like the lighter odes 
of Horace and Anacreon. The moft elegant 
compofers of thefe odes are ‘Jami and 

laabi. Hafiz, each of whom has left an ample 
colledion of his Ivrick poems. I may confi¬ 
dently affirm that few odes of the Greeks or 
Romans upon fimilat' fubjeds are more finely 
polifhed ^han the fongs of thefe Perfian poets : 
they want .only a reader that can fee them in 
their original drefs, and feel .their beautifes with¬ 
out the difadvantage of a tranflation. I fhall 
tranforibe the fiffl: ode of Hafiz that offers itfelf, 
put of near thr^e hundred that I have para- 

ft i 

phrafed: when the learner is able to underftand 
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tlie images and allufions in the Perfian poems, 
he will fee a reafon in every line why they can¬ 
not be tranflated literally into any European 
language. 


. tX^UJ otilj 

tXiiUJ K::jya ^ 

c-vlL^ ^ 

cXmLo C_5^ 

U*i>^ C3^ 

w tv # 

» 

9 

C^cXo 

tXiiU; 

•Joslss* Ov^j^tsT* cXiu 

tXwjLj ^IxJ jl 


The rofe is not fweet without the che^ of my 
beloved; .the Ipring is not .‘fweet without 
wine. 


The borders of the bower, and the walks of the 
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garden, are not pleafant without the notes of 
the nightingale^ 

The motion of the dancing cyprcfs and of the 
waving flowers is not agreeable without a 
miftrefs»whofe cheeks are like tulips. 

The prefence of a damfel with fweet lips and a 
rofy complexion is not delightful without 
kilfes and dalliance. 

« 

The rofe-garden and the wine are fweet, but 
they are not really charming without the 
company of iny beloved. 

All the piftures that the hand of art can devife 
are not agreGa,blc without the brighter hues 
of a beautiful girl. 

Thy life, O Hafiz, is a trifling piece of money, 
it is not valuable enough to be thrown away 
at our feaft. 

The laft diliich alludes to the Afiatick cuftom 
of throwing money among the guefts at a bridal 
feaft, or upon any other q?£traordinary occa- 
fion: the Perfians call this money^Uj nisar, 
and him who,jcolled:s it nisar cheen. 

'I fhall conclude this grammar with a tranfla- 
tion of the ode quoted in the fedion upon, the 
Pcrfian letters; fee p. 19(>. 
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If that lovely maid of Shiraz would accept my 
Ijeart, I would give for the mole on her cheek 
the cities of Samarcand 'an(J Bokhara. 

Boy, bring me the wine that remains, for thou 
wilt not find in paradife the fwest banks of 
our Rocnabad, or the rofy bowers of our 
Mofelll 

• Alas! thefe wanton nymphs, thefe fair deceivers, 
whofe beauty raifes a’tumult in our city, rob 
my heart of reft and patience, like the Turks 
that are feizing their plunder. 

Ycf the charms of our darlings have no need of 
our imperfed: love; what occafion has a face 
naturally lovely for perfumis^ paint, and ar¬ 
tificial ornaments ? 

Talk to me of the fingers, and oi’ wine, and 
feck not to difcl’ofe the fecrets of futurity; 
for no one, however wife, ever has difeovered, 
or ever W'ill difeover them. 

I can eafily conceive how the inchanting beau¬ 
ties of Jofeph affeded Zoleikha fo deeply, 
that her love tore the veil of her chaftity. 

Attend, O my f6ul! to prudent cjauftfels; for 
youths of a good difpofitioh love the advice 
of the aged better than their own fouls. 
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Thou haft fpokcn ill of mej yet I 

fended; may Heaven forgive thee! thou haft 
fpokcn well: but do bitter ^ivOisds become a 
lip like a ruby, which ovght to filed nothing 
but fweetnefs? 

O Hafiz! when thou compofeft verfes, thou 
feemeft to make a firing of pearls: come, 
ling them fweetly: for Heaven fcems to have 
filed on thy poetry the clearnefs and beauty 
of the Pleiads. 

t 

The wildnefs and fimplicity of this Perlian 
fong pleafed me fo much, that I have attempted 
to tranflate it in «erfe: the reader will excufe 
the Angularity of the meafure which I have 
ufed, if he confiders the difiiculty of bringing 
fo many eaftern proper names into our ftanzas. 

i have endeavoured, as far as I was able, to 
give my tranflation the eafy turn of the origi¬ 
nal ; and I have, as nearly as po^ble, imitated 
the cadence and accent of the Perfian meafure j 
from which evei y reader, who underftands mu* 
fick, will perceive that the Afiatick numbers 
are capable of as regular a n?clody as aiSy air in 
Metaftafio. 


A PERSIAN song: 

Swifeet maid, if thou wouldft charm my fight, 
And 'bid thefe arms thy neck infold; 
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That rofy; cheek, that lily hand 
Would give thy poet more delight 
'i'han all Bokhara’s vaunted gold. 

Than all the gem^ of Samarcand. 

Boy, let you * liquid ruby 
And bid thy penfive heart be glad, 

Whate’er the frowning zealots fay: 

Tell them their Eden cannot fliow 
A ftream fo clear as Rocnabad, 

A bow’r fo'ifwcet as Mofellay. 

• 

Oh! when thcfe fair, perfidious maids, 
Whofe eyes our fecret haunts in fell, 

' Their dear deftruftive charms difplay. 

Each glance my tender bread invades, 

And robs my wounded fouidf.reft, 

As Tarlars fcize their dcftin’d prey. 

In vain with love our bofoms glow; 

C%n all our tears,* can all our fighs 
New luftre to thofe charms impart? 

Can cheeks where living rofes blow,. 

Where nattire fp reads her richeft dltes. 
Require the borrow’d glofs of art ? 

Speak not of fate—ah! change the theme. 
And talk of odours, talk of vvine, 

*. a mtbed rubi/ is a common periphi^ fot 

wine in tbe jpoetry. See ode 22. 
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Talk of the flow'rs that round us bloom: 
*Tis all a cloud, ’tis all a dream; 

To love and jo% thy thoughts confine. 
Nor hope to pierce the ficred ^loom. 

Beauty has fuch refiftlefs pow’r. 

That ev’n the chafte Egyptian dame^' 
Sigh’d for the blooming Hebrew boy: 

For her how fatal was the hour. 

When to the banks of Nil us came 
•f A youth fo lovely and fo coy! 

But ah ! fweet maid, my counfel hear; 
(Youth fliould attend, when thofe advifi? 
Whom long experience renders fage). 
While mufick charms the ravifh’d ear. 
While fparkljii^ cups delight our eyes. 

Be gay; and fcorn the frowns of age. 

What cruel anfwer have I heard! 

And yet, by heav’n, I loVe thee ftill: 

Can aught be cruel from thy lip? 

Yet fay, how fell that bitter word 
From Tips which ftreams of fweetnefs fill. 
Which nought but drops of honey fip? 

Go boldly forth, my fimplc lay, 

Whofe accents flow with artlefs eale, 

* Z.ileikha, Potiphar’i wife, 
t Jofepb, called by Perfians and Arabians Jufuf. • 
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Like orient pearls at random'llrung; 

Tky notes are fweet, the damfels fay. 

But, oh, far fweeter, if they pleafe 

The nymph.for whom thefe notes are fung! 


END OF THE GRAMMAR! 
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THE MOST VALUABLE BOOKS 

IN 

THE PERSIAN LANGUAGE. 

Oxf. The Publick Libraries at Oxford. 
Par. The Royal Library at Paris. 
Lend. The Britifli Mafeum at London. 
Priv. The Colledtions of private Men. 


J-IISTORY. 


The garden sf purity, by Mirkhond.—A general 
hillory of Perfia in feveral large volumes. 
Oxf, Priv. 


(fjdis A..cbi 


The hiftory of the life of Sultan Acber, by the 
learned and elegant Abu Fazl. Oxf. 

•' :y' . 

A defeription of* the Indian empire, written by 
the ^der of Sultan Acber by a fociety of 
^ilful -men.—-A tranflation of this book would 
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be extremely ufeful to the European compa¬ 
nies that trade in India, as it contains a full 
account of every province a*id city in the do- 
iiunions of the Mcgul, of his revenues and 
expences, both^in peace and war, and of all 
the cuftoms and ceremonies in his palace; 
.together with a defeription of the natural 
produdlions of his empire.* Ojcf. . 

‘Jhe aHions of Sultan Buber-, written either by 
himfelf, or under his infpeftion.—This book 
contains a minute account of that prince’s 
wars, and a natural hiftory erf his dominions. 
Oxf. 



The hiftory of Cajhmir, by a nafive of that ex¬ 
traordinary country.—A very curious and en- 
terfaining work. Oxf 

The hiftor}' of the lives of the Perfian kings, 
from the head of*the Sefi family to the death 
of Abbas the Cruel, improperly cajled the 
Great. Okf ., 



The feleSi chronicle ,—^This work is an excellcpt 
VOL. ni. y* 
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hiftory of Perfia, and has been tranflated into 
Arabick and Turkifh. O f. 

A fhort hiftory of Perfi^, in one vol ’n' , !> 
Khandemir, a learned and agreeable 
Oxf. 

Ti>e heart of hiJiories.—^A copioM hiftory of the 
Perfian empire, written in the middle of the 
fixteentli century by Abdallatif, a native of 
Cazvin. 

The book of vi£tj/ry .—A hiftory of the life of 
Timur, commonly called Tamerlane, written 
in a moft beautiful and elegant ftyle. 

An account of the lives of the Perfian poets, by 
Devletftiah, of Samarcand. Par. 

The hiftory of the life of Nader Shah, king of 
Perfia, written by Mirza Mahadi, and tran- 
fiated into French by the author of this 


oImJ 
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Shah Nameh. A collcftion of heroick poems 
on the ancient hiftories of Perfia, hy Ferdufi. 
See the Treatife on Oriental Poetry, ia Vol. 
VIII. Oxf. Priv.’ 

The works of Khakatu, a fubitme and fpuited 
poet. OAt/i Priv. 

lailsw 

The odes of Hafiz: fee the treatife above-men¬ 
tioned. Lo»d^ Oxf. Par .', Priv. 

(^cXxjm 

The works of Sadij containing.(_^lii«JLi^or 
ied of rofes^ or the garden, and 

uyLx^ or the rays of. light. The two firft 
of thefe excellent books are very common*; 
but I have jiot feen the laft: they are all upon 
moral fubjefts, and are written with all dia 
elegance of the ferfian language. Oxf 

The works of Ahli; edntainiog^ 

J.5law lawful magickt a poem. 
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J ibi moth, a poem. 

tXjUai' a book of elegies. 

L-jIaA^A book of odes. 


The works of Jami; containing, among others, 
JO ! aIwAwj the abain of gild, a poem ill 
three books. 

43Uwj! j jsMua Sclman and Abfjl,zt^.\e.- 

aueU__;0««iXlw the life hf Alexatider. 

j the loves of fofcpb and Zu~ 

leica, a very beautiful poem. 

j t_ 5 ^ lo'^tsof Leila andMegenm. 

(^1^0 a colieSlion of odes., 

* • 

tlie manfion of the fpring,^ 

Aibs’,' the gift of the noble. 

■ A^f“ the manners of the juji. Oxf. 

A book of elegant odes, by Mir Chofru. Oxf. 


(Sj^ 

• 

A pbetical work called Mefnavi, upon feveral 
' fubjedls, ‘ of religion,^ hiftory, morality, and 
politicks ; compofed hy Gelaleddin, furnamed 
, RiiDaiw—This poem is greatly admired in 
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Perfia, and it really deferves admiration, Oxf. 
l^riv. 

The poems of Anv-iri, which are quoted by 
Sadi in his Guliftan, and are much edeemed 
in the Eaft. 


The works of ^ezami;*containing fix poems; 

! j \^1 the'fecrets of lovers, 
the /even faces. 

.ffs, j j )the loves of Chofru and Shirin. 
the life of Alexander. 

Leila and*Mtgenun, a tale. 
the treafure of fccrets. Land. 

I'riv. 




Pcndn.'ima, a book of moral fcntences, not 
unlike thofc of Theogenis in Greek, by 

j Ferideddin Attar. Land. 
"Oxf ^ 

Thp works of Catebi,*containihg five poems; 


I the junSlion of two feau 
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iAe ten chapterx. 
j beauty and love, 

yy*o\j the conqueror and triumpher. 
j,! JJX=» j the loves of Baharam and 
Gulendam. 

There are many more hiftories and poems 
written in Perfian ; but thofe abovcrmentioned 
are the moft celebrated in Afia. The poets of 
the fecond clafs were Roudcki, who 

tranflated Pilpai’s fables into verfe; 

Reftiidi, who wrote an art of poetry called 

! the inchantedgardens-, 

Ahrhedi, who compofed an hcroick poem on 
the adlions of Tamerlane: not to mention a 
great number^of«.5legiack and lyrick poets, whe 
are very little known in Europe. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


The light of Soleil or Canopus.—A very ele¬ 
gant paraphrafe of Pilpai^ talcs and fables, by 
Calhefi. Oxf. 




The touchftone of learning; a more fimple 
tranllation erf Pilpai, by Abu Fazl. Oxf, 
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The Perfian tales of a thou^nd and one days, 
tranflated into French by Petit de la Croix. 

Nogarid^n gallery of piSlureSy by Joulni.~ 
A mifcellaneous wqrk upon moral fubjefts, 
in profe and verfe. There is a beautiful copy 
of this book in the Bodleian library at Ox¬ 
ford. Marjh 397* 

A iyftem of natural philofophy, by Isfahani. 
Oxf. 

<!U«U 

The natural hiftory of precious,* ftones, Osf, 
There are many books in,PerfiaH upon Geo¬ 
metry, Algebra, Atlronomy, Mechanicks, Lo- 
gick, Rhetorick, and Phyfick; all which de- 
ferve to be read and fludied by the Europeans. 
The Perfians are very fond of elegant manu- 
feriptsall their favourite works are generally 
written upon fine fifky paper, theground.of which 
is often powdered with gold or filver*dufi: the 
two firft leaves are commonly/iljumioated, and 
the whole book is Ibmetimes perfumed with 
effence of rofes or fandal wood. The poem of 
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Jofeph and Zulcica in the publick library at 
Oxford is, perhaps, the mod beautiful manu- 
icript in the world : the margins of every page 
are gilt and adorned with,garlands of flowers; 
and the hand writing is elegant to the higheft 
decree: it is in tiie poileftion of the learned 
Greaves, N*’. 1. The Afiaticks have many ad¬ 
vantages in writing: their ink is extremely 
black, and never lofes its colour; the Egyptian 
reeds with whirh they write, are formed to 
make the fine]!: llrokes and flourifhes; and their 
letters run fo eafiiy in'o one another, that they 
can write fafter than any other nation. It i.> 
not ilrange, therefore, that they prefer their 
manuferipts to our beft printed books; and if 
they ihouid evet adopt the art of printing, in 
order to promote the general circulation of 
learning, they will Itill do right to prefervo 
their claidical works in manufeript. 

I fliall conclude with a Perfian ode in three 
Afiatick hands, and fliall add a few remarks 
upon each of them. 


I. 

NISKIIE 

This is the only form of w riting that we can 
irnitate exaftly by our types; it is the hand of 
the Arabians, w’ho inveiited the charaftersand 
it mufl, therefore, be learned before we attempt 
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to read the other hands; it is frequently ufed 
by the Perfians, and the hiftory of Nader Shah 
was written in it. 


II. 

TALIK. 

This beautiful hand may eafily be read by 
Europeans, if they undfcrftajad the Perfian lan¬ 
guage; and if they do not, what will it avail 
’them to read it? In this form of writing the 
ftrokes are extremely fine, and the inltial'letters 
j j j are fofnetimes fcarcely perceptible. The 
chara<5ters are the fame with thofe ufed in 
printing, except that and qX. are often ex- 
prclTed by a long ftroke of the reed, as in the 
third word of the fecond line,Avhich anfwers to 
there are alfo tvyo examples of this in 
the third line. As the Pcrfijftis always, write 
tlieir lines of an equal length, they'are obliged 
to plice their words in a very irregular manner; 
if the line be too fhort, ’they lengthen it by a 
fine ftroke of^ the reed; if too long, they write 
the words one above another. In the Perfian 
poems the tranferibers place both members of 
a couplet on the fame line, and not *thc firft 
above the fecond, as we do: a JPerfian would 

c . • 

write the foll’owing verfes in this •ordef, 

With ravified ears The monarch heart[f 

the god\ AffeSts to 
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It muft be confefled, that this irregularity in 
writing, joined to the confufion of the diacriti¬ 
cal points, which are often placed at random, 
and fometimes omitted, makes it very difficult 
to read the Perlian manufcripts, till the lan¬ 
guage becomes familiar te us } but this difficulty, 
like all others in the world, will ,be infenfibly 
furmounted by the. habit of induftry and pcrfe- 
verance, without which no great defign was 
ever accompliffied, 

III. 

SHEKESTEH. 

In this inelegant hand all order and analogy 
are neglefted; the points which diftinguifh 
from ^ frem and from ej, and 
&c. are for the moft part omitted, and thefe 
feven letters, I'O are conneded with 

thofe that follow them in a moft irregular man¬ 
ner. This is, certainly, a confiderable difficulty, 
which muft be furmounted before the learner 
’can tfanftate an Indian letter: but I am per- 
fuaded, that thofe who chiefly complain of it 
have another difficulty ftill greater, which is 
their itnperfc<ft knowledge of the language. 
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niskhi. 

txH^ aJ^ jfj^> (j^lc ^(jj 

AiXr^oo^zj^ ^ 

^Jxr jr (Sj^ 

Ou«Lg:;,L^3i, JY" ^ L^ Oul^a* 

cXj!^ aJLw^ Jwa^ aS=> 

^ jC^ ^ uij^gS* 

aJUw ^[Szsj GG^jSsj ^ 
Ciyak^ Cijj (^1^ (,_S*-*J 

OjI^ aJ|^S?^_; 1^-^^I A^'c^J Jl^ 

C^_^!*Xv« 2r*^ o!^ '^yj 

<^^ji ^Jy£=aJ AaOE diAo CiJ,i<^ 

IdjLx GioUj.^!^* 

oJ^j aJJ^ j\j^ tX«3 yij^l^SjT W2/Uj 




